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HESE beautiful, wide, straight, 

smooth roads you’ve been wishing 
for, are really on their way. The magnifi- 
cent plan of interstate highways, greatest 
road program in U. S. history, is already 
taking form at the rate of 700 million 
dollars worth of construction per year. 


37,681 miles of swell driving . . . direct 
travel from any part of the country to 
any other part... routes north and south, 
east and west, and diagonal routes as well 
. . . big highways directly serving prac- 
tically all cities of 50,000 populatién or 
more... 


This is part of the better America that 
our generation is building. It’s taking 
plenty of brains. Plenty of manpower. 
Lots of cement. And lots of steel. 


And this is just one of the many places 
where steel is being used today to make 
life better for all of us. . 


United States Steel has been working 
at capacity to supply steel of the right 
quality and in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, to help build a better America. Not 
only for those super-highways —- but also 
for housing, for automobiles, for railroad 
equipment, for bridges and tunnels, for 
national defense—and for your home. 


Never before has there been so much 
constructive need for steel. Nothing can 
take its place. Out of United States Steel’s 
laboratories have come better, stronger 
steels to meet today’s exacting demands. 
In United States Steel plants, produc- 
tion has been breaking all peace-time rec- 
ords. And United States Steel’s 900 
million dollar plant improvement and 
expansion program, now nearing comple- 
tion, will provide still more steel to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 
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SIDE LINES 


OUR COVER PHOTOS 


FOR MORE THAN two years now we 
have featured the photos of leadin 
executives on the front cover 
Forses. Most of them cooperate, get 
an understandable. kick out of seeing 
their likenesses splashed so prominent- 
ly across the. face of thousands of 
Forses copies. Others, overly modest. 
tend to postpone the day of doom (a 
sitting with our photographer) as long 
es possible, do plenty of reaching for 
suitable excuses to delay the inevitable. 
One recent sample: “But I’m just not 
photogenic.” 

A third group consists.of the chronic 
spotlight-shunners, holdovers from the 
days when part of the business man’s 
credo was ‘maxim that “No pub 
licity is good publicity.” 

In general, all three groups have at 
least one thing in common: few execs 
have any really good photographs of 
themselves readily available. As a re 
sult, when an editor asks a Public Te- 
lations man for a picture of “the boss,” 
he often gets a somewhat frozen-faced. 
dead-panned likeness’ with about as 
much life and snap to it as a wet rub 
ber band. Frequently the pictures .are 
anywhere from two to five years Jld. 
And in one recent case an evidently fog- 
brained public relations man: actu 
tried to foist an eight- or nine-year-old 
photo on us. Such shots wind up— 
where ‘they belong—-in the magazine's 
morgue. 

As a rule, ofcourse, we like to ar- 
range sittings with our front-cover 
candidates, where we can get what we 
want the way we want it. Sometimes 
this isn’t. possible... “Mr. — is in 
Europe on a business. trip,” we're told. 
Or: “Mr. --—— hasn’t sat for a picture 
in years. He’d like you to use this one— 
his favorite photo.” This latter is usual- 
ly something that looks like the “be- 
fore” in one of those -before-and-after 
advertisements. 

Since cover photos must go to the 
engravers to be plated several days in 
advance of press day, there’s occa- 
sionally a bit of editorial scurrying 
around to dig up the kind of picture 
we want. Sometimes, alas, despite our 
efforts, some readers fail to be pleased 
anyway. One in particular comes to 
mind: “When are you going to stop 
rumning those ed shires on the 
cover of-Forses?” he asked peevishly 
Wherew: were tempted to retort: 





“Don’t blame us, friend—we didn’t stuff 


them.” 
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This label is your guide to quality Steel. 
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Burroughs 


| | the caleulator that remembers 


" Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the results 
of individual calculations to give a grand total 
or net result—eliminate time-wasting rehandling 
of figures. 


Users report savings of 15 % to 40% of calculat- 
ing costs on payroll and invoicing. Ask to see a 
demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 
your own work in your own office. 


fae pa pe! 


Write for informative booklet, “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Recession continues restrained. 


New wage demands are encountering 
opposition—deservedly. 


Little room for a big fall in stocks. 
The next extended move should be up- 


ward, 


Increasing competition in industry, re- 
tailing is healthy, bracing. 


Workers are producing better. 


A steady job is becoming more cher- 
ished. 


Russia finds the going rough every- 
where except in China. 


Our wobbling there has been pitiable. 


How John L. Lewis’ fares will affect 
labor events in other primary industries. 


He has wrung enough from consumers 
for the present. 


Prediction: Auto prices will ease. 
Ditto, real estate. 


Some preferred stocks offer attractive 
yields. 


As safety insurance, America needs 
more ships. 


The Administration’s proposed pap for 
farmers is indefensible. 


Its sponsors can’t even guesstimate the 
cost. 


In business, the best investment is in 
brains. 


Non-ferrous metals would seem to *ove 
been cut about enough. 


Well done, General Clay! 
MacArthur also has done a good job. 


Consumer resistance is healthier than 
plunging into debt installmentwise. 


“East is East, West is West; never the 
twain shall meet.” Or will they—to 
some extent? 


Russia will have to do most of the con- 
ceding. 


Caution, yes. Pessimism, no! 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





RAILROADS Gloomily studying current traffic conditions, rail economists find they hav 
to make a further downward revision of earlier business estimates. This — 


time they forecast a 10.2% drop in ‘49 ton-miles, a.12.8% dip in passenger miles. — : 


First quarter results support their bearish predictions, with the roads reporting a» 


10% decrease in net operating income as compared with the same period last year. Mean- 3 


time, they're pushing their current petition for higher rates, “promise* not to ask for 
any further boost even though business should worsen. en ¢ 


TEXTILES Still scolding retailers over their “*overcautious" buying procedures, man- 
ufacturers are becoming increasingly exercised over such tactics, which they 
fear will endanger their position. . .. Synthetic fabric makers are setting their sights 
for a steadily riSing share of the outerwear market. Already snaring a sizable portidn 
of the men's summerweight business, they now plan to invade the women's wear field, 
ultimately "take over" most of the winter wear market. .. . Registering its first decline 
in 10 years, rayon production went down 7% in the year's first quarter from "48's record — 


fourth-quarter peak. Ths 19% million-pound output, however, was still above the corse! 


sponding ‘48 quarter. 


AUTOMOTIVE Resumption of labor strife has squelched some manufacturers’ optimisn, 
engendered by greater ease in getting materials. As assembly lines wobble, 
hope of record new car production is dimming, at least for the first half of the year. 
Producers now pin their hopes upon a more favorable "climate" in the year's last six 
months. Meantime, demand continues brisk, with new car registration at new highs. 





METALS Last of the giants to feel the prick of declining demand, the steel industry is 

expanding its sales efforts as op rating rates start to fall off, buyer demand 
shows signs of softening. Now that this downward’ movement has become visible, observers 
are starting to wonder how fast or how long the cycle will continue. Right now, it's felt 
that no definite predistions can be made until the fall. . .. After bobbing aimlessly for 
weeks in the backwaters of almost non-existent demand, the copper market gives some 
promise of revival as buyers show signs of returning to the market=place. 


INSURANCE More stable portfolios mark life insurance company operations this year, ~ 
largely as a result of sharp reductions in corporate refundings and re= 
placements. New insurance investments for the first quarter were one-third less than bo 


Same period last year. . . . Commercial real estate as an investment continues popular, 


with company holdings rising to new peaks. Such properties now Segoe for more } hee a 
third of totel real estate holdings. ; i 


PETROLEUM  Bevause fuel oil failed to carry the profit ball during the, winter, de 


And they don't believe demand will continue strong enough to warrant | furthe ” 
the price of. gas. .. . Eyeing slipping demand,oil men are beginning to 6 ca, Bis La: 
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| practices have returned 
to pre-war rns, with a wider selection 
of ‘products a ji la’ ble ‘than ever before. 


Deliveries can be obtained on fairly short 
notice » even though average dealer inven- 
tories are a bit below ante-bellum 
levelS.s+ > Construction awards for the 
first four months ran about &% lower than 
last year, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., which also reports that building 
contracts now show @ mixed trend. four-~- 
month deficit results. from an overall de- 
cline of 1% in non-residential contract 
commitments, a 17% decline in residential 
awards, and a decrease in asia works and 


utijities awards of 3%. 

AVIATION The. Spring rise in passenger and 
cargo traffic is heartening 

transport lines, many of which anticipate 

getting "out of the red." Uneconomic 

*price-cost ratios," however, lead some to 

demand higher mail pay rates, while failure 

to up fares is widely deplored. CAB's 

curbing of operations of the irregular 

-@ lines fs also expected to help, though com- 

_./@ petition in the air freight field will 

‘§ continue strong. 

3 


Facing the challenge of con- 
Y sumer resistance, dealers are 
-@ busily clearing stocks of floor models, 
while manufacturers institute price cuts in 
is § ew and old makes, benefiting from the 
steady decline in production costs. With 
prs @ Sales strategy being polished up by every- 
lt @ one, not all will admit to a strong buyer's 
for market. 





“|| TELEVISION 





RUBBER The era of cold synthetic rubber 
draws nearer with announcement by 
the U. S. Rubber Cos that it has completed 
conversion of the first plant for produc- 
tion of this item. When other plants have 
finished installation of equipment, over 
33. million pounds of cold rubber will be 
turned out monthly after October, ‘49, 
representing 60% of all general purpose 
Synthetic rubber produced. . . . Summer 
sales estimates are more hopeful now. Pro- 
oosere Pees tires: 






































































ples will shoot to high 


hoa business concerns to obtain con- 





_ Washington Preview 
“(Continued from page 5) 





in direction of implementing Hoover Re- 
port ; President will get power to reshuffle 
agencies subject to Congressional veto. 


Note that above list does NOT contain new 
labor law replacing Taft-Hartley. Chances 
are there WILL be a new labor statute but 
possibility remains that either Congress 
will put question over until 1950, or pass 
a bill so distasteful to Truman that he 
will feel compelled to veto. Either result 
would leave Taft=-Hartley Act as law of land. 


REGULATION W--Federal Reserve Board's power 
to control conSumer credit may be allowed 
to Lapse June 30. There appears to be little 
steam behind Administration bili for a 
2-year extension, particularly since re-= 
newed powers are sought primarily ona 
"just-in-=case-we-need-them" basis. Many 
members of Congress see little possibility 
that Regulation W will be needed in fore- 
seeable future. 





From practical standpoint, Senate cal- 
endar throughout June is so crowded that 
time-buying bill can't be brought up for 
floor debate without sacrificing badly 
needed time. Leadership decision is likely 
to be to let Regulation W go by default. 


STRIKE OUTLOOK--Government officials are 
becoming increasingly worried over pros- 
pect of a wave of strikes this summer. There 
is even talk about Truman & Co. passing the 
word to union leaders that demands be 
scaled down. Fact that employers will take 
a stiffer attitude in 4th round negotia- 
tions is recognized generally. 

Labor-management settlements to date 
have been.too scattered to form any definite 
pattern. Clearer picture may be available 
within 60 days, during which negotiations 
will be proceeding in coal, steel, and auto 
industries. 








MILITARY CONTRACTS--Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson says it isn't necessary to 


hire a WaShington agent in order to land 
military orders. All it takes is the right 
product and smart salesmanship for even 




















REPLY RECEIVED 


I have now received a cordial letter 
from Mr. C. E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Co., of which I am a 
stockholder.—_Wt1aM J. CLEELAND. 


In our issue of May 1, we quoted a 
statement from Mr. Cleeland that, while 
he had written Mr. Wilson, he had not 
then received any acknowledgment. . . . 
Mr. Wilson has sent us a copy of his reply, 
a@ most comprehensive one.—Ep. 


PENSIONS 


Your comment on “Stockholders Need 
Consideration” [May 1] arrested my atten- 
tion as being timely, in fact long past over- 
due on the part of management, who have 
been consistently adding generously the 
past decade to their own emoluments in 
salaries, fees, commissions, pensions, retire- 
ment allowances, benefits, etc., keep- 
ing well ahead of the perennial wage in- 
creases demanded by and given labor, 
while the stockholder must stand on the 
sidelines and accept a picayunish invest- 
ment return left over after so-called plow- 
ing back and transfers to surplus. 

Your readers, I am sure, would appre- 
ciate a summary follow-up of the respec- 
tive snowballing percentage increases, in 
equal dates, to (1) labor, (2) board chair- 


READERS SAY 


men, (3) presidents, (4) vice-presidents, 
(5) other executives over $25,000, as 
against the common stockholder’s percent 
return on investment.—WiLL1aM Hyness, 
Washington, D. C. 


In your May 1 “Readers Say” I notice 
some very timely remarks regarding divi- 
dends paid by corporations; also remarks 
regarding how management often run in- 
dustry solely for management’s benefit. 

I would like to add another point to 
this “gripe”: that is the matter of pensions. 
This is getting to be a racket which should 
be looked into very promptly by all stock- 
holders. Just today, I received a detailed 
report of a_ certain listed corporation 
which showed that they paid their presi- 
dent a salary of $100,000, and in addi- 
tion they paid into a pension fund on be- 
half of said president the sum of $12,500 
to insure the president a nice retirement 
benefit. Well, if any person with an in- 
come of $100,000 per year cannot insure 
his own future, I doubt if said person has 
enough business ability to run a large cor- 
poration. 

Another point, why not have a pension 
plan for stockholders? If capital and labor 
are supposed to join in operating the busi- 
ness, why not the same benefit to stock- 
holders as are granted to workers?— 


Evcene E. Foureizi, Sparkman, Ark. 















one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 





TO THE WEATHERMAN, 
THIS SIGN STANDS FOR A GALE 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 
The invisible guarantee is the determination 


of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 





Gulf Oil Corporation 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 





Gulf Refining Company 






General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


DIRECTORS AS STOCK OWNERS 


The meager amount of stock of their own companies 
held by directors and high-up executives is the most fre- 
quent criticism levelled against them by small stockholders. 
(Adoption of generous pension plans for the highest-paid 
executives is also now inciting widespread criticism.) When 
rank-and-file investors learn from proxy statements that the 
directors and managemnt do not own any substantial 
amount of the company’s stock, many of them interpret 
this as revealing that those responsible for running the enter- 
prise have little faith in it, in its prospects. ‘ 

In response to numerous requests, we are presenting on 
page 14, the number of common shares held by directors 
of 30 well-known companies, as revealed in recent proxies. 
The differences are rather astounding. The totals range 
from almost negligible holdings to, in one instance, two- 
three millions of shares. 

Far in the lead are directors of General Motors. Three 
of their board members own 500,000 or more shares each, 
while several others possess upwards of 25,000 shares. Here 
is a record of the largest holdings of G.M. common: 


Name No. Shares eee alue 
at 456 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr....... 583,925° $33,868,000 
Charles F. Kettering... .. 551,659 31,996,000 
Charles S. Mott ........ 500,000 29,000,000 
John L. Pratt........... 132,154 7,665,000 
R. Samuel McLaughlin. . . 49,148 2,850,000 
Richard K. Mellon....... 40,000 2,320,000 
Earle F. Johnson........ 26,324 1,527,000 
Lawrence P. Fisher. ..... 25,661 1,488,000 
John J. Schumann, Jr..... 18,041 1,046,000 
Charles E. Wilson....... 17,562 1,019,000 
Ormund E. Hunt........ 18,811 801,000 


*Includes 543,403 shares owned by New Castle Corp., of which 
he owns 43% of common stock. 


One thing certain is that ordinary stockholders like to 
know that those responsible for direct- 
ing a company own a real financial 
stake in it. Of course, it is solely for 
directors and leading exetutives to de- 
cide how much, if any, stock they 
choose to acquire. The record, how- 
ever, does potently influence investors. 

* 
Tackle troubles one at a time. 
. - 


TRUMAN DICTATORIAL 


"Tis harder to stand success than ad- 
versity. President Truman is starkly il- 
lustrating the truth of that adage. He 
is becoming dictatorial. A la Stalin, he 
feels -himself entitled to “purge” the 
people’s elected federal legislators who 
balk at going along with his every 
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SHOTGUN WEDDING? 
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whim. Notwithstanding that economic, employment, other 
conditions have undergone change since he ‘first advocated 
burdening the people with an additional $4,000,000,000 in 
taxes, he stubbornly insists upon such untimely, injurious 
action. His latest fantastically absurd claim is that he has 
always advocated “rigid economy.” With the exception of 
his predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, no President in 
American history has ever plumped so flagrantly for spend- 
ing, spending, spending, no President has so rigidly refrained 
from enacting or even advocating federal economy. 

On labor legislation, Truman has also demonstarted his 
dictatorialness. He insists that Congress dot every “i” and 
cross every “t” in the labor legislation championed by him. 
His closest, most influential Congressional advisers have 
warned him that compromise is absolutely essential if any 
new law is to be enacted. But his swelled head has. caused 
him to flout them. 

Happily, the 81st Congress is not, thus far, turning out 
to be a rubber stamp. A gratifying number of our duly- 
elected legislators show determination to follow their own 
conscience rather than the arbitrary commands of Politician 
Truman.. They are not prepared to plunge America umre- 
servedly into State Socialism, into the bankruptcy which 
would engulf the country if all Truman’s grandiose spending 


schemes were sanctioned. 
* 
This is an age for cour-age. 
* 


WE ALL LIKE TO BE REMEMBERED 


A quarter of a century ago I played golf with a gentle- 
man at Pinehurst (N.C.) and attended a function where 
we both spoke. I never saw him since. Starting work at 
the incredibly early age of 5 as a slate picker, Peter -L. 
Walsh later contrived to obtain a legal 
education and became a very promi- 
nent member of the Lackawanna Bar 
Association. His daughter, Mrs. Rose- 
mary Walsh O’Malley, writes me: “Be- 
fore his death, my father asked me ‘to 
send a copy of the local paper to you 
with his obituary. He also left a note to 
be sent to you.” In it he*recalls that 
when he had finished speaking, I said: 
“If you could play golf as well-as you 
can talk, you’d be a world beater.” 

The Scranton Times publishes a 
lengthy, most complimentary obituary. 

No normal human being likes to be 
overlooked, forgotten. From. earliest 
childhood, we all crave recognition— 
even though we may not care to ad- 
mit it. 











NO FOURTH ROUND WAGE INCREASE! 


America is in no condition today to withstand a “fourth- 
round wage increase.” Nor are labor unions justified in 
demanding it. The cost. of living trend lately has been 
downwards, not upwards. Consumers have recently resisted 
paying peak prices. Were they to be subjected to still higher 
price demands, which would be necessitated by another 
stiff turn of the wage screw, they would unquestionably go 
on strike. 

This would court depression, disaster. 

Moderation should now be our watchword. Moderation 
in government expenditures. Moderation in further costly 
industrial expansion, at the expense of payment of divi- 
dends to stockholders who have not shared, commensur- 
ately with workers, in the increased income of many enter- 
prises. Moderation in incurring additional debt, by federal, 
state, county and local governments, by corporations, by 
families and individuals, no matter how far installment-buy- 
ing terms may be eased. 

Even Uncle Sam’s wallet isn’t bottomless. There is a limit 
to what we can spend on ERP, vital as are its constructive 
activities. There is a limit to the largesse we can ladle out 
to farmers under the Agricultural Department’s crudely- 
conceived beneficence. There is a limit to the amount Amer- 
ica can afford, in addition to everything else, to succor 
“backward countries”—an idealistic dream, but not today 
or tomorrow practical on any gigantic scale, especially since 
American investors are little likely to accept unlimited for- 
eign risks in view of the Administration’s “anti” treatment 
of them at home. 

Inflation has passed its peak. We face deflation. Further 
widespread boosting of wages would invite depression, 
disaster. 

* 
To reach the summits, follow the straight path. 


* 
He who thinks only of self 
never impresses others. 
* 


CULTIVATE STOCKHOLDERS, CAPITAL! 


Apart from efficient and economical federal government, 
what America most urgently needs today is an increase in 
the supply of employment-providing capital. Too many com- 
pany managements and directorates are blind. They miser- 
ably fail to cultivate existing stockholders or to attract new 
stockholders. 

The vast majority of them hold their annual, so-called 
stockholders’ meetings, in totally absurd places, instead of 
in centers where many stockholders could conveniently at- 
tend. Stockholders are as necessary for a corporation as 
customers are for a department store. Could you imagine 
a department store being built in some remote, out-of-the- 
‘way, inaccessible spot? 

A few, but only a few, enlightened managements are 
now convening stockholders’ meetings in various parts of 
the country. This is wise. Unless more American individuals 
and: families can be induced to invest their savings in indus- 


trial. and other business enterprises, totalitarianism will be - 


the inevitable alternative. Washington may want that. But 


do you? 
. 


The man whose heart is in his work 
escapes many headaches. 


tee 


BANKS SHOULD RISK LOANS 


Banks and bankers, usually boast when'\they “have no 
bad loans.” Such boast is put forward as a badge of merit, 
a credit to sagacity, good management, etc. 

I cannot agree. How can a bank that is fully filling ‘its 
responsibilities in the broadest sense to its community make 
no bad loans? In that case it can only mean that the insti- 
tution has turned down every loan request that had any 
appreciable element of risk, that the institution has taken 
on no or few loans that sparked new enterprises or were 
predicated on the character and ability of the would-be 
borrower. 

It takes no brain for a banker to put his funds into gov- 
ernment bonds and a collection of choice “blue chips.” But 
his institution was not built up on 100% sure-things, Its 
very birth involved the risk of initial capital on the founders’ 


Safety of depositors’ funds is, of course, paramount. But 
every bank has capital, some undistributed earnings. Why 
shouldn’t more banks earmark a small percentage of such 
.funds for risk loans of the sort to stimulate new industries, 
help old ones to expand? They are sadly failing to serve 
their community if they turn down every loan application 
that isn’t gilt-edged. 

Banks in the past played an important part in the growth 
of every community. But today, when so many can brag 
about “no bad loans,” they confess that they have closed 
their doors to any and every individual with an idea that 
might benefit the whole town by giving birth to a new store, 
new plant, new business. 

Willingness to make loans on character and sound ideas 
helped to build America. But no company, no country—and 
no bank—ever continued growing when it sought only abso- 
lute security. 

A bank with “no bad loans” is probably a bad bank for 
its community.—-MaLcoLo S. ForsEs. 





PARADOXICAL 


President Truman’s loudly-touted “Point Four” calls upon 
American investors to venture their savings in backward 
countries. What encouragement has he ever offered individ- 
ual and family savers or others to invest in American em- 
ployment-providing enterprises? None. His entire attitude 
has been discouraging to business, industry. He has con- 
sistently fawned upon labor unions, encouraged them to 
demand higher and higher wages. With an eye to votes, he 
has coddled farmers and farm unions, at the expense of 
consumers, inflicting upon them higher living costs. 

Since the very grave fact is that savers for years have 
been virtually on strike against investing their funds in risk 
capital at home, chiefly because of the Democratic Admin- 

' istration’s attitude these many years, what success is he 
likely to have iri inducing thrifty Americans to send their 
savings overseas at his behest? “Point Four” is strictly in 
harmony, however, with Truman’s mania for endless spend- 
ing. 

The tragic truth is that Truman knows nothing about 
business, is obsessed by utterly unsound notions concern- 
ing the functioning of our economy, has no conception of 
the vital role the small investor must play if our free enter- 
prise economy is not to be abolished. 
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THE TREND TO.TRUSTS..... 


Open end iad stealing brokers’ thunder, get 


big play from security-hungry securities buyers 


A BIG, SIGNIFICANT—and to some, por- 
tentous—shift in security marketing is 
sweeping the country. Sparked by the 
Investment Co. Act of 1940, which 
erected ity val ipa and mon- 
opoly-proof fences around the poten- 
tially powerful “open end” trusts, these 
companies are succeeding where the 
big stock exchanges have apparently 
failed: selling American industry to the 
man in the street, bringing new money 
into anemic financial markets. 

Statistics shed striking light on their 
growth: with assets of $440 million in 
"41, today they scale the $1.5 billion 
mork; in “41 they sold $8 million in 
shares; in ’49’s £. st quarter $78 million 
poured into investment coffers. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
Investment Co. Act, big companies like 
the Wellington Fund, Inc., took giant 
steps. Fortified by the Act’s fear-sooth- 
ing legal provisions, the company 
boosted its assets from $5 million to 
today’s $64 million—a close to 1,200% 
increase. 

Lots of Eggs, Lots of Baskets. In 
1873 the Boston Property Trust little 
realized that this forerunner of the 
“Boston” type fund would be hailed in 
1949 as an investment medium “geared 
to the times.” Psychologically, it is. It 
prospers on today’s mass fetish, the 
quest for security. 

Justifiably fearful of throwing all his 
eggs in one vulnerable basket, today’s 
would-be small investor favors the trust, 
which scatters his savings in many bas- 
kets, pays him an assured income 
(about 5.8%). 

Such financial solicitude attracted 
296,000 shareholders in 1940, draws 
upwards of 722,118 today, according 
to Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., broker- 
age firm held in high regard by the 
investment companies. 

There are about 130 “open end” 
funds listed in the latest SEC report, 
many others of the “closed end” type. 

Ths etter pea @ tes on a fixed 
capitalization, issues common and 
preferred stock, is openly traded on 
stock exchanges, 

Like the Slosed end, the open end 
company invests its shareholders’ money 
in available securities—bonds, _pre- 
ferred, and common stock (depending 
on the type of fund )—has no fixed capi- 
tal (minimum $100,000, by law), and 
sells its shares directly to the investor 
through “retailers’—brokers and com- 
pany salesmen. The price of closed end 
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shares depends upon supply and de- 
mand; that of tale end : is based 
on the current market value of the com- 
pany’s securities, calculated at least 
once a day. 

For both the small and large in- 
vestor, mutual, and investment 
funds claim many tangible advantages, 
though some are disputed by critics. 
Their long suit: diversification. 

Take the mutual average investment 
of $2,000 (many, of course, are much 
smaller). This sum, in a “balanced” 
type fund, would probably be invested 
in some 50. different securities—bonds, 
preferred and common stocks. Although 
a shareholder's intefest in com- 
pany securities is only fractional, it is 
often impossible for him to achieve 
such diversity in the open market, even 
if he purchased only one share of each 
stock bought. 

Diversity and Service. An investment 
company deposits its securities with a 
responsible trustee, closely watches and 
analyzes the securities’ market activi- 
ties, manages all details of buying, sell- 
ing, dividend collection and distribu- 
tion, capital gains allocation, and, in 
general, performs all the activities as- 
sociated with wise investment policies. 

Says A. M. Kidder Co., stock brokers 
and investment retailer: “The investor, 
no matter how large his savings, is not 
normally equipped with facilities for 


either broad diversitication or adequate 
supervision.” 

nd for All. If the investor has a 
particular investment goal—reserves, in- 


come, growth, etc.—there’s probably an 
established fund to satisfy his needs. 
Ten funds, each with a different objec- 
tive, have been set up by the Keystone 
Co. of Boston, range from 100% bonds 
to one which includes only low-priced 
common stocks. Encouraging “formula” 
timing, Keystone shows its shareholders 
how to shift from one fund type to an- 
other, take advantage of market condi- 
tions. 

Other mutuals are shaped to the in- 
vestor interested only in a particular in- 
dustry, such as aircraft, steels, etc. 

Group Securities, Inc., for example, 
has 18 funds tailored to specific indus- 
trial tastes. In the past year these “spe- 
cialty” funds have shown the greatest 
growth. 

Though a few mutuals have their 
own selling force, most operate through 
a “sponsor,” or wholesaler, who in turn 
deals through “retailers” selling directly 
to the public. Commissions average 
around 8%. This fee, relatively high 
when compared with brokerage com- 
missions, is often under attack—by 
brokers not in the investment compan 
field and by the would-be investor. It's 
too high, they claim, point to the 1% to 
2 Prec of dividends required to pay it 
off. 
Fair Fee? The mutuals have lots of 
answers in defense of their fee. Big 
— It's a “one-way” charge, includes 

th purchase and me meng They're 
also quick to claim that it’s no higher 
than a broker charges when underwrit- 
ing a new issue with no dividends guar- 
anteed. And isn’t each mutual share a 


GROWTH OF OPEN END 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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“new issue”? The law says so—at any 
rate it has to be sold through a - 
pectus. “Profiting on a technicality,” 
snorts the cynic, adding “irrelevant” to 
the argument that he pays more than 
8% in mark-up when he buys a suit of 
clothes. 

While admitting that a small investor 
could never buy and sell, on the open 
market, equivalent trust-held securities 
for less than 8%, dissenters make much 
of the fact that brokerage commissions 
are scaled downward as the amount of 
the sale increases, whereas mutual fund 
fees usually don’t start tapering off un- 
til the investment reaches $25,000. 

Another argument: management fees 
and other expenses reduce fund divi- 
dends by about 10%. 

The trusts don’t like it put that way, 
prefer to quote management fees—ex- 
clusive of legal, trustee, and other ex- 
penses—on a share basis, such as % or % 
of 1%. But they steadfastly maintain 
that the charges are earned, accuse 
brokerage houses of not skillfully man- 
aging their small accounts. Says Key- 
stone: 

“They're too small for the profes- 
sionals to bother with—the investor is 
operating on his own. . . . Large insti- 
tutional investors such as trustees, cor- 
porations, have heavy investments in 
mutual funds. . . . It can certainly be 
assumed that this class of informed in- 
vestor would not be willing to pay 
these charges if they did not know 
from experience that mutual companies 
offered better management at less cost 
than they could provide themselves.” 

Because mutual companies must full 
disclose their charges (unlike b 
trusts), they figure they take an un- 
necessary beating. Some critics, how- 
ever, think they “protest too much.” 

Shielding the Investor. Paradoxically, 
one professed asset of trusts is argued 
against them as a fault: their solicitude 
for stockholders’ interests in corporate 
management. Mutuals say “the affairs 
of large corporations are so complex 
that the average shareholder is not in a 
position to evaluate intelligently the 
quality of management.” In an attempt 
to refute this apparently solid stand, 
the opposition claims that the stock- 
holder will never be in a position to 
“evaluate intelligently” if he is relieved 
of the responsibility for having to do 
so. By shielding the investor from all 
risks, opponents of the trend say that 
trusts are helping to eliminate a funda- 
mental on which the sinews of capi- 
talism depend. 

This assumption of stockholders’ cor- 
porate responsibilities" brings up what 
is considered the greatest potential 
threat of the mutual companies, i.e.: 
dictating corporate management policy. 

To avoid this temptation, many com- 





RosBert R. YOuNG 
Wall St. was worried 


ponies wrote controls into their own 
y-laws: to hold no more than 10% of 
a corporation's outstanding shares, to 
invest not over 5% of their funds in any 
one security. The 1940 law forbids con- 
trol of upwards of 25% of a company’s 
outstanding shares. Yet stockholders’ 
meetings have knuckled down under 
far less contro] than that. 

To some trusts, Robert R. Young’s 
latest move is as frightening as a noise 
in a graveyard. 

Alleghany Corp., of which Young is 
chairman, recently bought control of 
big ($580 million) Investors Diversi- 
fied Services, Inc. (formerly Investors 
Syndicate). Not knowing what he was 
up to, Young, as always, had financial 
circles guessing. The trusts have nerv- 
ously awaited his next move, wonder 
what his $2 million purchase price may 
do with Diversified’s $580 million. 

The Pattern of Power. A less camou- 
flaged example of a trust's power— 
though ineffectual—was  giant-sized 
Massachusetts Investors Trust’s action 
in the recent Montgomery Ward-Sewell 
A wrangle. MIT, holding 104,000 
of te mail order house’s 6,500,000 
shares, publicly announced that it was 
throwing its weight against Avery. But 
purred Group Securities, Inc., holding 
5,000 shares: “If we did not like the 
management of the company we would 
long since have liquidated the invest- 
ment in the interest of our sharehold- 
ers.” Thus-implying that MIT’s move 
was instigated by less lofty motives. 

On the other hand, investment com- 
panies are morally pledged to look out 
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Question: Should they, 
holder, fight for their righ’ 
they drop their holdings like a hot po- 


tato when they disagree’ with company 


licy? 
amy followed the latter course 
they might end up eventually with all 
sock ae no securities. Obviously, a line 
must be drawn. For the trusts, the 
shareholders, and for industry, much 
depends upon the location of this hazy 

The line will become increasingly 
difficult to draw. A survey of several 
Boston companies shows that for every 
100% increase in common stock assets 
the numerical classification of securi- 
ties increased only 16%. Which means 
that a large amount of money is being 
invested in a slowly expanding group 
of stocks. The rn a physics—and 
finance—say that sooner or later some- 
thing has got to give. Perhaps the 
brakes will be applied by the increas- 
ing number of trusts entering the field, 
spreading their money over a broader 
mutual foundation. 

The Little Man is the Goal. This sud- 
den burgeoning of the investment com- 
panies has Wall St. in a tizzy. ’ 

The Stock Exchange, out to “sell the 
little man,” saw a 25% decrease in 
traded shares during last year; the 
trusts, on the other hand, who clain 
they are selling the “little man,” saw 
their sales move the same percent in 
the other direction. 

Though the Exchange has OK'd spe- 
cial training of mutual salesmen, it 
fears that the unlisted, open end trusts 
have stolen their “grass roots” picnic 
lunch. But because the pro ‘and con 
feeling runs high among its member 
brokers, the Exchange publicly “ain’t 
sayin’ nothin’.” 

Many big wire-house brokers are 
against the movement—it operates con- 
trary to their established organization, 
would require drastic reorientation to § 
g° along with it (even so, one of the | 

iggest is currently planning a quiet 
entry into the field). Smaller, commis- 
sion-starved brokers, however, are 
scurrying to climb on the bandwagon. 
Not only do they make bigger selling 
commissions, but, through reciprocity 
agreements with the trusts, increase 
their brokerage revenue by buying and 
selling for the mutuals whose funds 
they peddle. 

Three years ago Group Securities 
sold only 18% of its shares through Ex- 
change brokers; last year the .percent- 
age was up to 36, and climbing. 

Though not yet in the “venture capi- 
tal” underwriting field, Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co. claims that 30% of all new 
investment money going into commos 
stocks is furnished by the sales of open 
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end company shares. Not only new, 
but “ money, too—the funds of 
many conservative estates and founda- 
tions, for example. Harvard University 
placed its $ million endowment 
fund in the capable hands of State 
Street Investment Corp., while Key- 
stone has over 1,700 similar institu- 
tional shareholders. 

How Far Will it Go? To round off 
the picture, ForsEs went to an impar- 
tial financial asked his opinion 
of the current trend to mutual trusts. 
Says Dr. Marcus ‘Nadler, director of re- 
search of New York University’s Insti- 
tute of International Finance: 

“Diversification - through investment 
trusts is wholesome. 

“They're in a better position than the 
individual stockholder, who is power- 
less, to influence ae company poli- 
cies. For the time being it’s a desirable 
development, so long as it remains with- 
in reason. A wider distribution of in- 
vestments results. As for future ‘power 
plays,’ you have an important question 
which you cannot answer. How far 
will it go?” He shrugged. “All I can 
say is, it’s now snowballing.” 


TIRE TYCOON 


Lee Jackson wanted a 
job near home. Today 
he’s Firestone’s No. 2 man 


Ar 21, Lee R. Jackson had already 
tasted of more fame than comes to most 
men in a lifetime. To the world, he 
was merely another American named 
Jackson. But to Akron, Ohio, where he 
was born in 1891, he was a re 
home-grown hero: captain of the col- 
lege ball team, right guard on the bas- 
ketball squad, captain and line-plung- 
ing fullback on a championship foot- 
ball team, the greatest in his school’s 
history. To top things off, he also 
snared the presidency of tke men’s 
athletic association. 

From Fame to Obscurity. His school- 
days over, Lee Jackson slipped for a 
while into the o ity of the every- 
day industrial world, leaving the gar- 
lands of fame to other athletes. Quiet- 
ly, step by step, he used his qualities 
of lea ip, erance, and team 
spirit to work himself up to the presi- 
dency of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Jackson was raised in the atmosphere 
of the young and rubber in- 
dustry. He attended public high school 
in Akron, in 1909 entered Buchtel Col- 
lege (now Akron University). Then a 
strapping six-footer, he wasted no time 
in ting his prowess in ath- 
letics, and it wasn’t long before he was 
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with the aforementioned 
success, in every competitive sport at 
the school. 

Short Walk? During his years at 
Buchtel, studying chemistry, Jackson 
earned part of his college expenses in 
summer jobs at the Firestone tire plant, 
where he received his first practical ex- 

in rubber. He claims no intui- 
tive foresight for picking Firestone as 
a starting attributes his choice 
simply to the fact that the plant was 
conveniently located: it was near his 
home. 

After college, Firestone seemed the 
logical place to begin his climb, and 
he soon found his ideal niche in sell- 
ing. Following a year’s stint in the com- 
pany’s Akron offices, he was sent to 
Detroit as a general line salesman. He 
was a good one. Three years later he 
was appointed district manager at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

America’s entry in World War I oc- 
cupied the only two years in Jackson’s 
working life not spent serving Fire- 
stone. But 1919 found him back in the 
old groove, this time as Indianapolis 
district manager. The same year he 
— Gladys Tuttle, a Grand Rapids 
girl. 
Promotion Period. The ensuing eight 
years were peppered with promotions 
as salesman Jackson held various posts 
from division manager to manager of 
manufacturers’ sales. He landed the job 
of general sales manager in 1927, was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1930. In 1929 he had been chosen vice- 
Pave in charge of sales, a job he 

eld during the ’30s while the company 
was intensively expanding its auto sup- 
ply and service stores. 

In 1941, when Harvey Firestone, Jr., 

became president, Jackson was elected 
executive vice-president. Seven years 
later, in ’48, each stepped up another 
notch—Firestone to chairman, Jackson 
to the presidency. 
* Still a Salesman. Though thoroughly 
acquainted with all phases of the com- 
pany’s i eae Jackson’s chief inter- 
est is still selling. 

“The job of selling and sales man- 
agement is one of the most fascinating 
in all industry,” he maintains, “for 
nothing very much happens in business 
until something is sold. 

“Selling may be a profession or a 
science, as some people call it, but to 
me it’s a job of intelligent hard work 
—thinking and doing—with complete 
faith in your products and your com- 
perr- Good salesmanship will always 

one of the great n of industry, 
and selling today offers a bright future 
to a young man.”. ’ 

Teamwork also has always been a 
prime consideration with Ja . “You 

ve to share the credit and the lime- 
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light with your organization,” he says. 

with a sweep of his arm toward 
Firestone’s neat, grass-surrounded rub- 
ber mills: “When you come out here 
on a Sunday afternoon by yourself you 
begin to realize the helplessness of one 
individual.” 

Human Relations First. Industry's big 
current problem—and opportunity, Jack- 
son believes, is “to know and under- 
stand ny se They are the producing 

wer of business—and you must know 

w to help and encourage them. 

“We can make industry's future 
brighter by offering our people a bet- 
ter future—helping them to like their 
work and to take pride in their job. 
Team spirit and quality are vital to out- 
standing accomplishment.” 

Power Producer. On the job, Jack- 
son’s strongest principle is: “Place re- 
sponsibility and follow through for ac- 
complishment.” And he’s an ardent ex- 
ponent of competition—he was brought 
up on it. Naturally, he regards it as a 
great builder: “The fight to succeed is 
what develops us, and is our greatest 
source of power. Whether our work is 
selling, production, or any other phase 
of business, the real starting point of 
achievement and success is right down 
inside ourselves.” 

Today, at 58, Jackson is still a great 
competitor. And he still retains much 
of the bounce and vigor of his younger 
days. But his athletic exploits, save for 
an occasional round of golf, are over. 
“My only hobby,” he says, smiling, “is 
Firestone.” 

It’s a hobby that has paid off hana- 
somely. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Proxy check shows many 
directors own few shares 
in firms they manage 


IN THE EARLY MONTHS of every year 
millions of crisp proxy statements flyt- 
ter through stockholder mail slots, re- 
ceive a perfunctory signature, then fly 
back home to the issuing corporations. 
Each stockholder thus assigns to man- 
agement whatever voting rights he may 
have—unless he’s one of the hardy few 
to attend the annual meeting in person 
to vote his shares himself. 

Most stockholders, however, leave 
annual meetings strictly alone, content 
themselves with buying or selling 
shares according to their approval of 
the management’s operation. Proxy 
statements, they feel, are of value only 
as guides to future investment. 

One of the more arresting sections of 
a proxy statement is the table revealing 








how many shares of company stock the 
directors themselves own. 

Sometimes it gives a fascinating “be- 
hind the scenes” glimpse of multi-mil- 
lion dollar fortunes. More often the 
stockholder is mildly startled to see 
that some directors, including highly- 
paid company officers, hold only token 
amounts. Sometimes they dont hold 
an 
justifiable Practice? In many cases 
this is justifiable, as in the case of a 
board member whose experience or 
connections make him valuable to the 
company whether or not he owns any 
stock. Also, one can remember the time 
when company officers were accused 
of using their inside knowledge to reap 
profits through their holdings. Never- 
theless, the stockholder might well won- 
der whether the size of the board’s 
holdings in his company are in any way 
out of the ordinary. To answer 
speculation Forses has checked the 

current proxy statements of 30 large 
and well-known companies to see what 
“the ordinary” is 

Preferred Stock Unrecorded. The 

accompanying table shows the amounts 


of common stock held “beneficially, di- 


rectly, or indirectly” by the directors of 
these corporations. Amounts of pre- 
ferred stock or other securities owned 
by board members are unrecorded. 

The six columns show: (1) the total 
number of shares owned by the board 
of directors as a may” the stock- 
ownership of com cers as a per- 
centage Pe total ‘board holdings (in- 
cludes only officers who are also board 
members); (3) the stock-ownership of 
the board as a percentage of the com- 
pany’s total common stock outstanding; 
(4) and (5) the largest and smallest 
number of shares held by any one 
board member, and (6) the number of 
shares in which various members have 
an additional indirect interest, for in- 
stance, as trustees, or representatives of 
other corporations which are stock- 
holders. 

The table is modeled roughly along 
the lines of a more extensive one com- 
piled in 1939 by Brevoort Stout for the 
Investment Counsel Annual. 

What is "Normal?" While our table 
reveals what the normal state of affairs 
is, it certainly also shows that there are 
few normal—in the sense of average— 
companies. Board holdings vary from 


-over 2,000,000 shares down to 1,210. 


Officer holdings from .02% to 
100% of total board gs, and board 
holdings range from .03% to 11% of to- 
tal outstanding stock. 


DEPRESSION PROP 


Buttressed by new power, 
added life, RFC may play 
key role in next slump 


BORN IN DEPRESSION, fattened on re- 
covery and wartime assignments, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. is  ro- 
bustly wae Reguunsrs at its old stand. 
Latest headli tching activity: a $9.6 
million loan to money-pinched Ameri- 
can airlines, plus tentative commit- 
ments of another $21 million. 

Sired by Republicans. Contrary to 
popular impression, RFC is no New 
Deal offspring, was sired in 1932 by 
President Hoover. In its turbulent 17- 
year existence it has survived all man- 


ner of political attacks, has weathered 








Common Stock Ownership of Boards of Directors 


Total shares 
owned by 
directors 


5,413 


Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Allis-Chalmers 

Am. Home Products 
American Smelting & Ref. . 
American Tel. & Tel. 


ath Add. BEE. ivnccietis 
Chrysler 

General Electric 

General Foods 


2,106,679 35 48 
14,922 81 7 
1,210 25 04 
231,486 2.4 2.1 
325,493 49 5.9 
77,636 99 4.3 
52,308 .02 81 
28,632 27 21 
111,515 


Johns-Manville 
Kennecott Copper 

S. S. Kresge 

National Cash Register 


Largest 
number 


Board’s 
Officers’ % of 
% of board’s outstanding 
ownership stock 


31.5 25 
24.2 14 
9.2 3.8 
40.0 .29 
27.0 03 

100 6 
99 2.4 
2.1 1.9 
65 1.1 
22 Al 
3.4 5.3 


100 


shares 
owned 
by one 
member 


1,284 50 
1,600 25 
81,800 0 
1,880 
1,513 30 
4,245 
37,129 
67,100 
30,884 
13,300 
250,210 
583,925 
6,866 
360 
162,835 
100,000 
29,378 
40,000 
19,532 
25,000 


Smallest 
number 
shares 
owned 
by one 
member 


Added shares 
represented 
but not owned 


120 


10,085,160 
65,150 


2,014,100 
3,300 


48 16,969 
52 56,303 
il 5,700 


44 ‘ 8,400 
78 . 21,000 
9.8 > 113,620 
97,038 
14,550 
107,824 30 
15,112 


100 ‘ 
90 15 
78 2.1 
35 2.9 


162 
100 
123 
1,050 
100 


100 


(a) 1948 proxy. (b)One member has an additional joint beneficial interest in 500 shares. (c) Various members have 
20,000 shares credited to them through the company’s profit-sharing band. 
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RFC’s Hise—In 49 
No need for propaganda? 


every change in the economic climate. 

Originally chartered to make loans 
to banks, insurance companies, apr 
cultural credit agencies, and railroads— 
to help salvage some of the wreckage 
of the 1929 economic crack-up—RFC 
today is essentially a lending institu- 


tion, specializing in the credit twilight 
zone where risks are too much for pri- 
vate bankers. The extent of its activi- 
ties can be gauged by the $9,294.- 
000,000 dispersed in loans from its in- 
ception through the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1948. Number of busi- 
ness loans authorized: 43,400. Dollar 
total: $3.8 billion. 

RFC is proud of its profit and loss 
record, though it no longer boasts about 
it as Jesse Jones did when he was the 
agency's king-pin. It merely contents 
itself with the complacent statement 
that it doesn’t cost the taxpayers a 
dime. Total net profits on lending ac- 
tivities run to some $569,000,000, and 
it paid a $307,391,555 dividend to the 
Treasury on January 1, °49. 

Last year the agency made 1,831 di- 
rect loans for its own account—90% 
were business loans—for an aggregate 
of $189,677,000. Participation loans, 
involving RFC and banks, numbered 
1,531, of which RFC’s share was $70,- 
184,000. 

Odd Jobs and Monopoly. Today, 
RFC owes its continued existence to 
the fact that Capitol Hill lawmakers 
feel it’s a useful tool to have on hand, 
in both prosperity and d ion times. 
During ic World War II days it 
took on all manner of odd jobs: financ- 
ing plant conversion and construction, 
purchase of critical and stratetgic ma- 
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RFC’s Jones—In 38 
He was proud about profits 


terials, payment of subsidies authorized 
by other agencies, etc. Now its wartime 
responsibilities are being liquidated. 
Two exceptions: the synthetic rubber 
industry, which RFC owns and op- 
erates in toto, and the domestic tin- 
smelting industry, in which it also has 
a government monopoly. Both are sub- 
sidy operations considered necessary for 
national defense. 

Nineteen forty-eight legislation, con- 
tinuing RFC’s life until 1956, strength- 
ened its powers, defining its purposes 
as “to aid in financing agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry; to encourage small 
business; to help in maintaining the 
economic stability of the country and 
to assist in promoting maximum em- 


ployment and production.” Specifically, 


this means the agency can now buy 
obligations of, and make loans to, busi- 
ness enterprises, including railroads and 
airlines; make loans to financial insti- 
tutions, and assist insurance companies 
under certain conditions; aid in financ- 
ing of specific public bodies and agen- 
cies; and make loans in case of floods 
or other catastrophes. 

Straw in the Wind? Grant of these 
powers has led to fears in some quar- 
ters that the RFC may gradually move 
in on American industry. Critics point 
to its recent bailing out of the Waltham 
Watch Co. (see Forses, Feb. 1, 1949), 
where action was based on the broadly 
construed power to maintain economic 
stability and promote maximum em- 
ployment. 

Business as Usual. Despite some 
healthy limitations slapped on it by the 
last Congress, RFC is still doing busi- 
ness pretty much as before. Funds at 
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its disposal were slashed, but its style 
has hardly been cramped. Nor does it 
complain about the $2 billion restric- 
tion on outstanding loans and invest- 
ments, not including commitments 
made before June 30, 1947. 

RFC officials shy away from making 
estimates for 1949, feel that they'd be 
construed as forecasts of business con- 
ditions, but it’s obvious that the agency 
would play a vital role in any govern- 
ment pump-priming efforts in case of 
a severe economic crisis. Chief basis on 
which a prosperity-doubting Congress 
gave it an eight-year extension: its 
“standby” value in case of emergency. 
Another inducement: it wasn’t costing 
any money. 

Up to now, tapering off of economic 
activity has yet to be reflected in RFC 
lending activities. Despite the recent 
upturn in some areas in the number of 
inquiries about possible business loans, 
there has been no marked increase in 
the number of actual applications for 
loans, or in the number or amounts of 
loans granted. 

How To Get a Loan. RFC does not 
solicit business borrowers. First step for 
a business man seeking credit is to talk 
with his regular banker. He may refuse 
the loan, but suggest that RFC might 
entertain it. Whether sent by his 
banker, or proceeding on his own in- 
itiative, his next stop is at one of RFC’s 
31 regional offices, where all loan ap- 
plications must originate. 

Under certain conditions applications 
may be granted by field offices, but all 
rejections must be sent to Washington 
to be confirmed by the five-man board 
of directors. Over 90% of all RFC busi- 
ness loans involve less than $100,000, 
and about 65% are for $25,000 or less. 
Million-dollar deals like the $6 million 
Waltham Watch loan are the exception. 

Publicity-Shy. Except for an occa- 
sional blast from bankers who oppose 
federal lending activities on principle, 
or a widely publicized demand from a 
tycoon like Henry J. Kaiser, RFC is 
seldom in the headlines any more. Self- 
supporting, it does not require annual 
appropriations from Congress. And it 
does not have to propagandize for busi- 
ness—as a matter of policy, publicity 
operations are held to a bare minimum: 
in the first 100 days of this year it 
issued a total of five press releases. 

. Jesse Jones made the agency famous 
back in the days when he ran the show 
—1933 to 1939—but today probably not 
dne business man in 10 could name 
any one of the five members of the 
board of directors. Present Chairman 
Harley Hise is a one-time commercial 
banker and California state banking of- 
ficial. Two other members, Harvey J. 
Gunderson and Henry A. Mulligan, 
boast an RFC background dating back 
to 1982, while Willkam E. Willett has 








been with the agency for 15 years. Sole 
newcomer: Walter Lee Dunham, for- 
merly in private banking. 

it's Here to Stay. Whether or not 
industry likes the idea of an agency of 
Uncle Sam cutting in on the lending 
business, it appears that RFC is here 
to stay. The sight of a government 
agency that does not cost taxpayers 
money is still sufficiently novel in 
Washington to win support even from 
those who believe the government 
should stay out of business. 


NO SALE 


But plenty of turnover 
spurs retail shop cops to 
crack down on “lifters” 


STAGGERED BY A $1,400,000 six-month 
inventory loss, a big drug chain recent- 
ly used lie detectors to check the hon- 
esty of a cross-section of its 1,400 em- 
ployees, found that 75% had filched up 
to $100 each in cash and merchandise. 
A midwest bank, also resorting to a lie 
detector, was startled to find 85% of 
its employees were tapping the till. 
And, as unemployment spreads, more 
and more shoplifters are tucking folded 
paper bags under their clothes and 
heading for the nearest department 
store, where, along with forgers, impos- 
tors, and dishonest employees, they're 
making off with merchandise valued as 
high as 6% of gross sales dollar figures. 

‘Petty Larceny." For the store | 
a $10,000,000 a year business—an 
many do much more—this pilfering runs 
to a whopping $600,000. With profits 
more elusive—and crime on the up- 
swing—big retail stores are looking 
around for ways and means to plug 
this expensive draining of valuable 
merchandise. 

Many stores, unfortunately, bolster 
only their “detection” forces in this_ac- 
celerated game of “cops and robbers.” 
This helps nab thieves but does little 
to save losses. Example: A New York 
dress shop recently cracked down on a 
group of stock clerks after they had 
swiped $80,000 in merchandise. They 
got the crooks—lost the loot. Instead 
of concentrating on perfecting detec- 
tion techniques, smart store manage- 
ment today is leaning toward inter- 
grated U cconeqr systems, safeguard- 
ing merchandise before it’s “lifted.” 

Cops With Class. Pioneer—and mas- 
ter—in this type of retail protection is 
New York’s Lord & Taylor, swank Fifth 
Ave. department store, With it, the 
store inventory losses down 
below 1%, inch routine bookkeep- 
ing errors that creep into all loss fig- 





Lorp & Tayior’s CALLAHAN 
Good control, an occasional curve 


ures. Lord & Taylor by-passed the 
derby-and-cigar type detective in its 
protection department, instead set up 
a highly-trained “class” group under 
the supervision of Fordham law grad 
and former FBI man George A. Calla- 
han. Callahan organized the depart- 
ment 10 years ago, is still responsible 
for much of its success. Its operating 
basis: control of the physical layout 
of the store, “parallel” control of all in- 
coming merchandise, vigilant supervi- 
sion. 

Before controls are set up for any 
department a thorough survey is made 
of its persounel and operations. Says 
sharp-eyed, fast-talking Sargent J. Cur- 
tis, assistant protection manager: “It 
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takes more than a knowledge of shop- 
lifting technique to establish in- 
ventory control. A thorough knov 

of merchandising is not only helpful 
it’s necessary. Anybody can dream up 
controls, but if they run counter to day- 
to-day merchandising operations they 


won't work.” 
Once the survey is made—and 


holes spotted—altering the La fay lay- 
y 


cut of the department is usu first 
step. Receiving rooms are wired off to 
prevent delivery men from throwing 

art of an already signed-for shipment 
Pack in the truck, later turning it over 
to a “fence.” Outgoing packing tables 
are designed to insure goods being 
packed in boxes instead of tucked away 
somewhere for a later ga ann 
tifically grilling everyone “caught wi 
the pA eye Beg better physical 
layout, permits prompt correctives to 
foil the next conniver. 

Exit The Door. Take fitting-room 
doors, for example. Questioning of a 
shoplifter caught with two inexpensive 
dresses revealed that she hadn't 
“worked” the more expensive dresses 
because the fitting rooms were equip- 
ped with curtains—she operated better 
when they had doors, as in the less ex- 
pensive Fecottiatak Next day curtains 
appeared on all Lord & Taylor fitting 
rooms. 

Fitting rooms also illustrate the 
store’s “parallel” controls operation. In- 
coming merchandise is tagged with an 
“apron” carrying the signatures of 
everyone who handles the goods (in- 
cluding elevator operators) from re- 
ceiving to customer delivery, with the 
protection department keeping close 
tabs on its travels. Last bastion of this 
rigid vigilance is usually the fitting 
room checker, who notes the number 
of garments customers take into the 
rooms, sees to it that the same number 
are returned to the racks and counters. 

Figures from L. & T.’s blouse de- 
partment show the effectiveness of this 
score-keeping: in the spring of °46, 
without a checker, losses were $5,624; 
the following spring, with a checker on 
tap, they plummeted to $369. Er- 
roneously concluding that shoplifters 
would stear clear of the department in 
the future, the checker was taken off 
during the spring of ’48. Result: losses 
promptly j ped to $4,628, proof that 

-eyed “lifters” move right in when 
the barriers are down. 

Check and Double-Check. All of 
which proves that constant supervision 
prevents ede Basa careless 
pens Srna es . For Bo pret 

an and Curtis 
all control systems dail y. For Mis 3 
since finagled refunds account for siz- 
able cash and merchandise losses, du- 
plicates of all refund transactions are 


sent to the protection department each 
Forbes 
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day, are checked for original purchase 
slip number, customer's and section 
managers signatures, and the stock 


4 clerk's pete that the goods got 


back into stock. To prevent a “cus- 
tomer” from altering the refund amount 
while going from sales department to 
cashier, it’s written across the face of 
the slip. 

Because shopiifters want cash—not 
dresses—they glen try to steal refund 
slips and books, Callahan sees to it that 
all slips are numbered in sequence, the 
books locked up every night. 

Close Control. This tight control ex- 
tends into every department. Advertis- 
ing, for instance, must sign a loan for 
any goods borrowed for its photo copy. 
And because a sizable quantity of mer- 
chandise used to disappear at night, 
after-hours, window dressers must "now 
seek out a guard, have him sign for 
any merchandise used in their displays. 
Result: a sharp drop in “lost” merchan- 
dise 


And Slow Curves. Lord & Taylor 
practices the same thoroughness in the 
selection of its protection personnel as 
it does in supervising its controls—a 
store detective is a lush job for a dis- 
honest person. The store weeds these 
characters out with an exhaustive test 
and training program. Tests cover mem- 
ory, judgment, eyesight (very impor- 
tant), and reliability. One phase of this 
latter test throws applicants a slow 
curve. Innocuously titled “How to Suc- 
ceed,” it instructs the would-be detec- 
tive to cover her eyes, try to drop a 
pencil on five small circles. If her aim 
results in a mark in more than one 
circle, statistics prove she must have 
peeked, is probably unreliable. 

Apprentices must memorize shoplift- 
er characteristics’ and habits—125 of 
them—make an arrest their first month 
on the floor. Because women seem in- 
tuitively able to spot shoplifters—or per- 
haps because it takes a woman to catch 
a woman—store detectives are all on 
the distaff side. L. & T. would like to 
spot a few i ors on the 
sales staff, but the union won't allow 
it, fears the store would use them to 
spy on union activities. 

Supplementing its prevention and de- 
tection activities, Lord & Taylor's pro- 
tection department has a modern crime 
detection pars ag Sh which it ex- 
periments with “b: light,” photo- 
electric cells, and the “Pathometer”— 
last word in lie detectors. This instru- 
ment is ca of calling its shots in 
98 out 100 cases (mental cases 
stump it), but the store is chary oye 
using it on store personnel—again for 
reasons of union harmony. 

“Tailing" by Teletype. No small part 
of L. & T.’s eq is its 
hook-up with members of 
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Curbing the Whistle-Jumper 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


PROBLEM CHULDREN are not all of 
adolescent age. The industrial woods 
are full of men and women who 
have never quite grown up. A trou- 
ble-maker particularly active of late 
is the “whistle-jumper,” the man or 
woman who dashes out of the plant 
or office helter-skelter—completely 
disregarding his own and others’ 
safety. In one company the whistle- 
jumpers were mostly wo- 
men. Come quitting time 
and they'd run down the 
stairs to the exits like a 
herd of stampeding buf- 
falo. In one year there 
were four serious acci- 
dents—when the “eager 
leavers” tripped and 
tumbled down the narrow 
steel steps. 

The industrial relations director 
put his wits to work, came up with 
a simple solution. At the foot of 
each staircase he merely installed a 
large mirror with an overhanging 
light. His savvy of women psy- 
chology paid off. Few women can 
resist primping before a large mir- 
ror. From then on the ladies de- 
scended the stairs more slowly, 
halting for a last look before going 
out in the street. 

Not all disorderly job-leaving sit- 
uations call for such inventiveness. 
ust plain industrial relations know- 

ow often does the trick. For ex- 
ample, the top brass of New York’s 
Teleregister Corp. sat down one day 
to discuss the habit of workers who 
crowd around the time clock, push- 
ing and eling to beat éach 
other to “punch-out.” 

Warnings and talks did little good. 
A solution was finally hit upon. The 
company had time studies taken, 

roved that workers could get out 
aster if they formed an orderly line 
instead of crowding and shoving. 
Results were to each employee 
by his individual foreman. The in- 
formation hit home. Soon, workers 





get out at the quitting hour. How- 
ever, most companies have found 
that even wash-up time needs a few 
added ingredients to prevent too 
much haste in leaving. 

The Union Hardware Co. (Tor- 
rington, Conn.) injected a few teeth 
in its disciplinary procedures by the 
insertion of this clause in its con- 
tract with the union: 

“The privilege of wash- 
up period and leaving the 
plant before the end of 
the shift shall be con- 
tingent on (a) no stop- 
page of work prior to the 
five minute signal and 
(b) orderly clocking out 
with no running in factory 
buildings or yard. Any 
violation of this privilege 
shall result in warning for the first 
offense and may result in dismissal 
for any subsequent offense.” 

Botany Worsted Mills (Passaic, 
N. J.) tried another technique. With 
only one central gate in each of its . 
plants, it solved the crowding and 
rushing problem by providing more 
exits, installing time clocks in each 
department with more than 100 em- 
ployees. 

Another neat device is used b 
Squibb Chemical (Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to maintain order when employees 
leave. Corridors leading to time 
clocks are divided by railings so that 
employees must line up in a narrow 
lane to punch out. 

Some companies have found that 
the cause for all the rush to get out 
of the plant is the lack of adequate 
transportation. Sometimes street car 
and bus schedules coincide too close- 
ly with quitting time. This has been 
handled by many executives by 
working out scheduling arrange- 
ments with the public service . 

Where many plants and offices | let 
out at the same time, the rush hour 
has been eased considerably by stag- 
gered quitting hours arranged be- 
tween various companies. 

Foremen are often used to “po- 
lice” exits to warm speeding em- 

loyees. This has also been an ef- 
ong method, ly where 

e offendin er is given a 
verbal ieclar the following mekiuy 
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Stores Mutual Protection Association, a 
mechanical “tailin m permitting 
it to follow the selon of shoplifters 
and pickpockets in all member stores. 
Recently a pi operating in 
Saks Fifth Avenue managed to elude 
store detectives. The tele swung 
into action, quickly ticked out a de- 
tailed description of the culprit, and 
Callahan stationed a detective at Lord 
& Taylor's main entrance to wait for 
her to put in an appearance. Subse- 
quent messages disclosed that the thief 
had also entered several other stores, 
had $1,500 in her purse when finally 
picked up. 

Crime on Fifth Ave. ially in 
Lord & Taylor’s—is finding it Roles and 
harder to pay off. 


AD VENTURE 


FORBES reporter clips 
some coupons, gets new 
slant on advertisers 


AFTER YEARS OF IGNORING those little 
“come-on” coupons in magazine ads—- 
“Send for free booklet” on how to cook, 
i sew, heat, etc.—a Fores reporter 

ally yielded to temptation, cut them 
all out of one issue of the S 
Evening Post and sent them in. Result: 
he is now in a position to inform G. F. 
Heublein & Bro. (A-1 Sauce), Pillsbury 
Mills (flour), Shakespeare Co. (fishing 
tackle), and the Santa Fe Railroad that 
they are not getting the most out of 
their advertising dollar. 

Post-Haste. Postcards asking for the 
free literature were mailed to 22 com- 
panies. Eighteen sent replies—some 
plain and some fancy—within three 
weeks: nine the first week, six the sec- 
ond, three the third. 

In the case of Schult Corp. (trailer 
coaches) and National Lead Co, 
(paint); there was a double-barreled 
response, from both manufacturer and 
local dealer, but we really hit the jack- 
pot with Cardmaster Co. Regularly, 
every two weeks, the company has 
bombarded our reporter with cards 
plugging the Arta. of its machine 

printing ad messages on postcards. 

With these three Lassies how- 
ever, the advertisers generally treated 
their direct mail ap as a one-shot 
pret ition, evidently used the free 

lure merely to check the pull- 
ing of their original ads. And 
there have been no calls, either in per- 
son or by phone, from y Tepre- 
sentatives. Apparently things still aren’t 
that tough. 

Sleepy or Slipshod? As the weeks 
lengthened into months, our reporter 





began to worry about the four firms 
not yet heard from. Did they only reply 
to requests received on engraved let- 
terheads? Had his handwriting branded 
him as the sort of person preferred 
not to have dealings with? Or were 
they simply too ro to handle all the 
inquiries prompted by their advertis- 
ing 

Just as he was about to give up hope, 
a travel folder (which the ad described 
as a booklet) arrived from the Santa 
Fe, followed by a Sl-page catalog 
(touted as a book) from the Shakes- 
peare tackle company. But alas, they 
came too laté. Two weeks earlier our 
reporter had chosen his fishing gear 
from the South Bend Bait Co.’s color- 
ful brochure, had succumbed to the 
Southern Pacific's. inducements for his 
California vacation jaunt. 

Still in Business? As for Pillsbury and 
Heublein, if their response is any cri- 
terion, they’re no longer in business. 
The absence of a reply is all the more 
remarkable in the case of the flour com- 
pany, whose ad was a four-color double- 
page spread, costing in the neighbor- 

ood of $32,000. Though they prob- 
ably got a sackful of queries, a month 
and a half should be ample time to an- 
swer them. 

Heublein’s ad was just a little $700 
quarter-column. Perhaps the reporter’s 
scrawl didn’t qualify him as an A-1 
prospect. 

The Obvious Conclusion. Consider- 
ing that 18% of the companies failed to 
give prompt attention to the ad-pro- 
duced inquiries, and that most of the 
rest made only a one-shot try at round- 
ing up more customers, an obvious con- 
clusion presents itself. Either business 
in general is still so good that the aver- 
age corporation doesn’t need to dig for 
customers, or, despite falling sales, it 
hasn't yet been able to shift its selling 
efforts into high gear. 


HOUSE COUNT 


First census in 10 years 
reveals huge growth in 
many industries, no dips 


For OVER A YEAR NOW Uncle Sam has 
been busy counting the house, button- 
holing manufacturers up and down the 
land to ferret out salient shifts in the 
economy since 1939, when the last cen- 
sus of manufactures was taken. Toda 
the Census Bureau fact-finders are back 
home. The statisticians have taken over, 
are now busy pin-pointing basic indus- 
trial trends and developments. 
Preliminary reports for 1947 are be- 
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ginning to trickle through in sufficient 
inn to give some inkling of the 
transformations wrought in consumer 
habits in the last 10 years, a few hints 
as to changes in the size, composition, 
and business volume in a variety of in- 
dustries. 

Though final reports will not be 
available for another few months, cull- 
ing of releases already off the presses 
reveals some significant highlights in 
many fields, from household appliances 
to office equipment, from gum produc- 
ws sporting goods. For example: 

e're Cleaner Now. Americans are 
now spending more to 3 rare 
clean, are upping ir already 
high health expenditures to record new 
owe Soap and glycerin manufacturers 
ave tripled their business since 1939, 
are now in the billion-dollar class. The 
number of medicinal chemical makers 
has jumped from 20 to 92, and total 
volume, multiplying ten-fold, is now in 
the $200 million bracket. The value of 
X-ray therapeutical equipment has risen 
246%, and preparation of pharmaceuti- 
cals, jacked up to $941 million, has be- 
come big business. Total in ’39: $338 
million. 

The American home continues to be 
invaded by work-saving appliances and 
equipment. Production household 
washing machines climbed from 1.5 
million to 4 million units—small-size 
machines shot up from a scant 11,000 
in 39 to 419,000 in ’47. Vacuum clean- 
ers, increasing three-fold, are now hum- 
ming at a 4 million-unit a year output 
rate. Sewing machine production rose 
at somewhat slower speeds: from 457,- 
000 units to 621,000, well over half 
being electric cabinet models. 

Freezing Business is Hot. Output of 
household mechanical refrigerators 
(electric and gas) has been boosted to 
a 4 million peak. Value in *47: half a 
billion dollars. The freezer business has 
grown from a puny infant in ’39 to a 
strapping young giant capable of turn- 
ing out some 611,000 home and farm 
units a year. The whole household 
electric appliance field, in fact, has 
chalked up substantial increases in out- 
put. 

Machines are taking over more and 
more of the jobs in shop and office. 
Value of typewriter shipments jumped 
from $39 million 10 years ago to $153 
million in *47; value of computing ma- 
chines and cash registers rose from $82 
million to $293 million; scales and bal- 
ances bounced up from $14 million to 
a healthy $53 million. 

$s and Culture. Enjoying more 
sina uel Americans eat been 
splurging more on lounge and ‘sport 

es, 
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Number of establishments producing 
musical instruments, for exam 
jumped from 101 to 169, excluding 
pianos and organs. 

Cigarette smokers, evidencing the 
bustle and stress of modern living, con- 
sumed even more of their favorite 
brands, accounting for a $636 million 
boost in manufacturers’ product value. 
Gum chewers increased their mastica- 
tion—expenditures for new plant and 
equipment rose from $.7 million to 
$4.6 million—and the number of peo 
with a sweet tooth multiplied, the value 
of their consumption soaring from $297 
million to $945 million. 

Catering to children’s needs—a stable 
field in good times or bad—scored a 
349% increase in vehicle sales, 249% in 
toys and games, 277% in value of dolls 
produced. 

The above doublings and triplings 
are by no means exceptional. In fact, 
it’s practically impossible to uncover 
an industry which has not upped the 
value of its shipments by at least 100%. 
An important factor to keep in mind, 
meanwhile, is that inflation has cut the 

























CONSTRUCTIVE DESTRUCTION. That's the 
paradoxically profitable operating basis 
of the catalytic 69-year-old U.S. Test- 
ing Co. Conceived simply as a silk-test- 
ing agency, it has long since burst from 
its cocoon to become one of the nation’s 
outstanding independent testing outfits, 
with roots sunk deep in many phases 
of research—chemistry, biology, bac- 
teriology, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering, textile and leather technol- 
ogy, ete. 

Industrial “Inquisition.” Most spec- 
tacular of its functions is the testing of 
materials and products. In its block- 
long Hoboken, N.J., headquarters, 
which houses a 20th-century version of 
the Inquisition, 350 engineers, chem- 
ists, and technicians gleefully man all 
manner of awesome contraptions de- 
vised to twist, crush, stretch, or other- 
wise maim the merchandise of worri- 
some U.S. manufacturers. 

Servicing some 30,000 clients, who 
are billed over a million dollars annual- 
ly for the privilege of having their prize 
products mangled, UST will average 
200,000 te tests this , will 
put hundreds of items through its “tor- 
ture chamber”—from nylon hose and 
bowling pins to plywood veneers and 
vitamins. Fee: from $1 to $800. 
Emphasis on Research. Mere routine 
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dollar’s purchasing power to some 50% 
of its 1939 value. 

Tobacco Chewing on Wane? On the 
strength of this it might be said that 
any industry which has not at least 
doubled the valte of its shipments since 
39 is having a hard time keeping up 
with the parade. But. even here the 
number is small. A few samples: cut 
stone and stone products: up 17%; 
brick and hollow tile: 85%; wing 
and smoking tobacco (excluding cigars 
and cigarettes): 57%; fruit and vege- 
table baskets: 88%; lasts and related 
products: 95%. 

Biggest increases in the last 10 years 
were scored by the following: 


Prefabricated wood products.... 1,100% 


PRS aha 325 
Domestic laundry equipment.... 618 
Plastic products .............. 600 
Combustion engines ........... 519 
Internal combustion engines.... 519 
Plastic materials .............. 480 
Electric appliances ........... 44) 
WRU sted - beds os eee sss 439 
| Re cr eae 439 
Grease and tallow ............ 425 
Rubber footwear ............. 300 


PROVING GROUND 


Test firm’s “torture” treatment mangles new 
products, helps makers to make them better 


testing, however, is not UST’s main 
job. Its business volume stems chiefly 
from research for developing and cre- 





ating new products, methods, and for- 
mulas. Its function: helping manufac- 
turers to improve their products, win 
consumer acceptance. 

Particularly strong in applied re- 
search, the company has viled up a 
vast store of know-how in such diverse 
fields as acoustics, hydraulics, bio- 
physical assays, thermodynamics, etc. 
Of more immediate interest to compe- 
tition-harried manufacturers, however, 
is UST’s Certification Plan, which offers 
a potent merchandising weapon in 
these days of rampant buyers’ markets. 
Through this program, a manufacturer 
can learn whether or not his product 
is as good as he thinks it is, can also 
get some idea of its market ac- 
ceptability. 

In general, certification is a means of 
identifying a product that has been 
tested and proven satisfactory for sales 
promotion. Specifically, it authenticates 
the manufacturer’s claim of quality and 
ees: establishes a factual base 
or advertising copy. 

Triple-Check. Under its certification 
set-up, UST exerts quality control over 
every phase of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product. Check 
tests are made at each stage of produc- 
tion, sample tests taken of the finished 
item. If it passes with flying colors, 
UST grants the maker permission to 
use its Seal of Certification under a 
yearly contract, retains the right to 
withdraw its approval whenever stand- 
ards drop below par—keeping further 
check on manufacturers, it buys items 
right off store counters, gives them an- 
other whirl in its test mill. 





Hosrery FLexinc Test 
And a rough diet for roaches 








Retailer and consumer both benefit 
from this set-up. For the retailer, it 
enables him to eliminate guess-work in 
his purchasing, permits him to stand- 
ardize sources of supply. It also cuts 
complaints from customers. The con- 
sumer benefits because certification of- 
fers instant recognition of quality, se- 
lectivity over untested merchandise, au- 
thentic assurance that his purchase will 
meet. all claims made for it. 

Nothing escapes the prying eyes and 
fingers of UST investigators, whether it 
be the stiffness of a sheet of paper, the 


durability of a slide fastener, or the 
resence of static electricity in automo- 
Eile upholstery. 

UST headquarters overflow with 
machines, animals, bacteria, fungi, and 
insects, all ready to tackle whatever 
comes to hand. “Rube Goldbergs,” 
rough mock-ups of testing machines, 
clutter the laboratories, eventually be- 
come standard testing tools. Made right 
in the company’s machine shop, they 
bear such imposing tags as Terg-ome- 
ter, Osmometer, Weather-ometer, Fade- 
ometer, etc. 





UsuaLLy BLasE New Yorkers did a 
bit of gaping some months ago when 
eye-catching three-dimensional color 
advertising displays invaded the 
drab labyrinthine maze of the city’s 
subway system. Emerging from the 
“Gothic” confines of Grand Central 
Station, where it made its first bow, 
this new advertising “gimmick” went 
underground for a test performance 
at the behest of revenue-hungry 
transit authorities. 

Today these illuminated “spec- 
taculars” are a familiar sight at six 
key spots on the three main subway 
lines. Housed in dust, shatter, and 
vibration-proof 4’x3’ metal cases— 
spotted between the tracks opposite 
station platforms—they a. prod- 
ucts in perspective, in the form con- 
sumers are used to seeing them. 

Idea man behind the innovation 
is 58-year-old Charles H. McArthur. 
An ex-Arizonan, he was once the 
largest auto distributor in the South- 
west, had a finger in many a Phoenix 
business pie. Fifteen years ago, after 
having gone through the depression 
wringer, he came to New York with 
his first indoor advertising gimmick: 
a bronze box, with changing drop 
panels. Selecting Grand Central 
Terminal as the ideal spot, he 





Underground Advertising 





‘eajoled reluctant N.Y. Central of- 


ficials into giving the idea a try-out. 

A test survey quickly dispelled 
their doubts: the colorful boxes 
caught plenty of interested eyes, and 
railway men liked the additional rev- 
enue. Then, during the war, McAr- 
thur thought up his illuminated 
spectacular, introduced it in Grand 
Central the latter part of 1944. This 
was an even bigger attention-getter, 
and McArthur today has an adver- 
tising network comprising 10 of the 
nation’s largest rail terminals, plus 
his recently added subway installa- 
tions. Net total: two million viewers 
daily. 

The displays are built by McAr- 
thur’s Long Island City shop, where 
some 50-odd sculptors, designers, 
wood carvers, electricians, and other 
craftsmen turn out what are literally 
works of art. Proof of their pulling 
power is the flock of inquiries pour- 
ing into the firm, and the fact that 
offices have spread to include Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

McArthur, happily counting his 
profits, cocks an eye toward further 
expansion, talks confidently about 
his brain-child as the “purest form 
of advertising.” 








ing for Science. Beetles, mo 
reather aly 


» and other insects are carefully 
nurtured, then periodically turned loose: 
on rugs and fabrics. Or they're dosed 
with a stiff diet of insecticides—all in 
the cause of research. Rabbits, rats, 
mice, and other animals also stand 
ready to do or die for science. Even 
human beings are available, for tests 
involving reaction of dyes, chemicals, 
and fabrics on human skin, 

UST can provide any type of cli- 
mate, weather, or soil condition, is 
geared to test products under tropical, 
temperate, or arctic atmospheres. Re- 
cent sample of its ingenuity: making 
human perspiration, which it used to 
buy at $50 a quart. 

Behind-the-scenes manipulators of 
this scientific Land of Oz are a group 
of publicity-shy but energetic en- 
thusiasts headed by D. E. Douty, board 
chairman and internationally known 
standards authority. His first team— 
brisk and fortyish—is led by President 
Allen L. Brassell, Vice-Presidents H. 
M. Block, W. H. Hubbard, James A. 
Nary, and Secretary-Treasurer Stuart 
B. Walker. 

Most recent addition to UST facili- 
ties is a radioactive isotope laboratory. 
The first in the commercial research 
field, it’s expected to quicken the tempo 
of applied research, will bring radio- 
active isotopes within reach of practi- 
cally md size business. Says Vice-Presi- 
dent Block: “They'll help keep the 
smaller fellows in competition with the 
bigger ones.” 

Portable Lab. Catering to the needs 
of the little manufacturer who can’t af- 
ford his own facilities is an important 
UST function. Example: a portable 
laboratory, fully equipped to handle 
any problem right on the factory floor. 
Others: a superbly equipped soap and 
detergent lab, a buildings material lab, 
labs for heating and ventilating, re- 
frigeration, acoustics, many others. 

Useful outgrowth of UST activities 
include a Testing League and an Im- 
partial Adjustment Bureau. The first, 
designed to give up-to-date information 
on new developments in textiles and 
allied fields, feeds facts to a subscrip- 
tion list of 1,200 consumers, manufac- 
turers, home economics and _ textile 
teachers, department store personnel, 
etc. The Adjustment Bureau furnishes 
a wide variety of data to department 
store claim sections: product charac- 
teristics, performance ratings, quality, 
etc. To meet the growing needs of gov- 
ernment and industry procurement 
men, a special procurement service has 

been set up, outlines standard speci- 

fications for the purchase and test of a 

wide variety of merchandise. 
Uncle Sam Big Customer. Principal 

UST clients are industry and govern- 
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ment (98%), with a sprinkling of retail- 
ers. It also acts as cmaod settling 
disputes as to quality an ormance 
between iene aie selier—in the course 
of a year’s testing about 10%-of manu- 
facturers’ claims are found invalid. 

Long an integral part of a field that 
has jumped its expenditures from $29 
million in 1929 to more than a billion 
dollars in 1948, U.S. Testing Co. to- 
day is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the upbuilding of American 
industry. 

To manufacturers, it’s a business- 
boosting catalyst: tested, proven prod- 
ucts gain quicker, greater consumer 
acceptance, spell the difference  be- 
tween one-shot sales and solid repeat 
business. 




































TALENT SCOUT 


Motor firm hits training 
bullseye, scores no miss- 
es in college talent hunt 





FOR MANY COLLEGE graduates, Com- 
mencement Day this month marks the 
first step on a road that’s a lot rougher 
than it has been since the war. For one 
thing, that first job is a bit farther 
around the post-collegiate corner. 

The Bosses are Choosy. With the 

economy tapering off from near-boom 
levels, industry is. tightening its hiring 
lists, getting more particular about tap- 
ping grads for on-the-job training pro- 
grams. No small factor in this growing 
corporate “choosiness” is the fact that 
many college recruits in recent years 
have been muffing their industrial en- 
trance exams—one survey disclosed a 
failure rate for on-job trainees of more 
than 40%, in just one year’s crop. But 
the students aren’t as much to blame 
as their bosses, who can be accused 
of two main weaknesses: the meth- 
ods used to select candidates; inade- 
quate training programs, which don’t 
gz take sufficient cognizance of their 
charges’ needs. 
At least one company, however, has 
come up with a training set-up worth 
emulating by firms whose plans aren’t 
hitting the personnel bullseye. Stude- 
baker Corp., in a field where turnover 
is traditionally high, has notched a 
close-to-perfect score in the last three 
years: since the war it has run 110 
grads through its training mill; 106 are 
still at work. Of the remaining four, 
only two left for other employment; the 
other two are doing graduate work at 
college, may return. : 

They Know What They Want. To- 
day’s grad, unlike his pre-war brother, 
is more mature, is eager to cut corners 
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to make up for time lost in service. He 
usually knows what he wants to do 
before graduation; when hired he wants 
to know the job he’s eventually headed 
for. Studebaker execs, grasping this, 
quickly scrapped pre-war formulas, re- 
vamped training methods and tempos. 
Theory was given short shrift, > 
practice and procedure played up big. 

“These boys want to go to work,” 
officials say. “They're not interested in 
any prolonged training for a nebulous 





from-the-shoulder analysis of the bad 
and good points of the job. 

Set Their Own Pace. First step in 
the training routine follows the old but 
effective apprentice system, with each 
recruit working with an old hand who 
teaches him the job he’s doing. But 
there’s one important difference from 
standard programs: no time limits are 
set on any ere of the training. The 
trainee moves at his own pace, is not 
retarded or pushed too rapidly by other 


STUDEBAKER TRAINEES 
A close-to-perfect score 


job. At Studebaker a trainee becomes 
a producer from his first day.” 

The Studebaker fledgling is told from 
the start what his ultimate goal is, what 
job he'll wind up in if he comes through 
OK: an accountant, a district sales man- 
ager, a business management represen- 
tative, an engineering assistant, or a 
field parts and accessories representa- 
tive. 

Basic feature of the program is the 
method of selection. Men are picked 
on the basis of scholastic record, ma- 
turity, personality, and standing with 
dh cadlorelty faculty. They are further 
screened by aptitude tests and a search- 
ing pattern interview, which deter- 
mines, impersonally, whether or not 
they're worth bothering with. Next 
step: a personal session with depart- 
ment executives, who satisfy themselves 
about candidates” requirements, give 
them the low-down right then as to 
what they can expect. Overselling is 
avoided, and every man gets a straight- 
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men in the same group. He goes from 
job to job only when his supervisor 
feels he knows the full score. 

Three Essential Jobs. Showing more 
commonsense, Studebaker has _ also 
made a study of the jobs essential 
to the trainee’s progress toward his 
goal. For instance, it has been deter- 
mined that three jobs, if learned thor- 
oughly, will provide most of the basic 
background needed by a field repre- 
sentative: sales promotion trainee, car 
order clerk, and car distribution man- 
ager. In the first he gains familiarity 
with motor manufacturing and assem- 
bling processes, gets a fairly accurate 
picture of sales department operations. 
In the second, he learns how day-to- 
day production is determined from 
dealer orders, is given an insight into 
the general problems of automobile dis- 
tribution. His third job introduces him 
to another phase of distribution: break- 
down of regional allotments for individ- 
ual dealers, expediting vehicle delivery. 





Any gaps in the program are plugged 
by three weeks of formal training un- 
der the manager of the Car Order Divi- 
sion, before assignment to a regional 
office. Upon his return to headquarters, 
the trainee is another or 
four weeks’ dulling by a sales execu- 
tive. Final step: a few weeks’ travel 
with an experienced salesman. 

te Course. Time spent in each 
phase of this — varies with the 
speed at whi neophyte can rub 
off the rough spots, gain a working 
familiarity with new assignments. The 
complete course has been finished in as 
short a period as 10 months. Average 
time: between 18 months and two 
years. 

In addition to his specific training, 

a Studebaker trainee also participates 
in an indoctrination program which 
gives him an overall picture of com- 
pany operations. No stodgy routine, 
this takes him on peri visits to 
other departments, where ations 
are described and explanations made 
as to how the work fits into company 
activities. The company school for 
dealers’ service personnel also 
him with special courses which provide 
a reasonably good understanding of 
Studebaker products and features. 

Close check is kept on each man. 
During the training process, perform- 
ance rating forms evaluating his prog- 
ress and ability are periodically filled 
out by his supervisor.. As these forms 








PLANT SITES 
2,017 TOWNS 





Fiala of this company 


serve 2,017 communities in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on 
plant sites, labor supply, housing. 
Our detailed reply will include 
eight-color map showing power 
lines and natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 
Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SYSTEM 
30 Church Street New York 8, N. Y. 
COrtiandt 7-5 70 








accumulate, they begin to indicate the 
kind of man the trainee is, and approx- 
imately the kind of performance which 
can be expected of in the future. 

The Payoff. In its three years of op- 
erating, the plan has netted Studebaker 
some Al talent, and top management 
is confident it will pay handsome divi- 
dends as these youngsters step up to 
more important posts, stamp their ener- 
gies and abilities on doors | operations. 

The overworked term “human engi- 
neering” has, at Studebaker, assumed 
a really vital significance. 


“FACT FACTORY” 


Fact and figure-hungry 
business men fail to tap 
rich government lode 


To MOST BUSINEss men bureaucracy 
spells red tape—and red ink. Others 
read it differently: onan High Ta 

see red at mention Tax 
Harry's” ubiquitously swarming bu- 
reaus, they have learned that some of 
them can be useful, find their moun- 
tainous piles of industrial data valuable 
“feeders” for their own o ions. 

Oddly enough, this latter group is in 
the minority. Most business men, 
though they contribute to this towering 
bureaucratic compilation, fail to exploit 
it adequately. 

Fact vs. Fancy. Take truckers, for 
instance. Gazing into crystal balls, lis- 
tening to rumors, they're trying to 
figure out whether their boom will 
eventually become a bust. But few pay 
heed to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce's transportation in- 
dexes. Though the indexes won't cure 
all their headaches, they do reflect na- 
tional trucking trends, can help truck- 
ers base their reasoning on fact, not 
fancy. 

Other indexes can bolster business 
judgment in a host of varied commer- 
cial activities. Close to 1,500 companies 
contribute monthly data on manufac- 
turers’ shipments, inventories, sales, 
new and unfilled orders, many other 
categories. 

Broken down by industries, and re- 
ported in the Commerce ent’s 
Survey of Current Business,” they help 
bring our complex economic picture 
into focus, highlight sapere yout 
in emplo t, manufacturing, 
Thus pred which will reveal 
— on order books six months 


year hence can be spotted 
”' The “S “S 


today. 
” is only one of innum 
erable data-packed state an federal 


d 
publications: the Census of Manufac- 
tures (see page 18) is loaded with mar- 


will find the “Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin” and “Banking and Monetary Sta- 
tistics” an informational gold mine; 
those following employment trends can 
keep up with im t shifts in the 
labor market from Review,” etc. 
Informational Jackpot. Available gov- 
ernment services run the industrial 
gamut from data on starting a business 
to managing it properly, include pub- 
lications on ogee enpening 
and selling, credit 
sonnel management, publicity, and pur- 
chasing. Innumerable books and book- 
lets are published dealing with every- 
thing from automobile dealers to whole- 
saling, from barber shops to —— 
tation. Others delve into d the know- 
required to launch a new product, pur- 
chasing and inventory control for small 
business, crops and markets, retail 
credit, and hundreds of other subjects. 
The Census Bureau offers a wealth 
of information in such varied lines as 
air conditioning, machinery, office 
equipment, drugs, chemicals, etc. Other 
pamphlets provide invaluable aid in lo- 


cating the r person to contact on 
ene pro ian e.g., heads of various 
federal agencies, regional offices, legal 
divisions, etc. 

If etal interests are linked to a for- 
= ngs try, “Principal Information 

of if the Foreign Governments in 
the United States” gives names and 
addresses of embassies and consulates 
where inquiries be directed. Lit- 
erally and figurativ tively, th the 88,000 pam- 
phlets, reports, brochures, and graphs 
issued by various federal bureaus an- 
swer questions on virtually pers sub- 
ject from advertising to sa 

For the butcher, any Sap 
chant, or the big industrialist aA 
» plumb this deep informational well- 

g, the “Publications Monthly In- 
ex’—subscription price $3—lists the 
titles of all federal publications, 
“Price List #87” gives rates and a 
short synopsis of periodicals available 
on a subscription basis. And, for those 
who want a road summary of all ma- 
jor statistics gathered by the bureau- 
crats, the “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States” is the answer. It also 
serves as a reference guide to more de- 
tailed data. 

Where to Get It. All inquiries con- 
cerning federal publications should be 
addressed to she of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., or Division 
of Public Government Infor- 
mation Service, Bureau of the 
Washington, D.C, For state publica- 
tions write to your state Department of 
Commerce. 
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NEW IDEAS 


... in trucks, television, building construction, 
painting, safety, elevator systems 


CAB CUTS CAPER 


Looking a little like a truckman’s 
nightmare, this new “3,000” series 
ite truck is closer to being a me- 
chanic’s dream. Twisting a key tilts the 
cab forward in wy than 80 seconds, 
exposes en: an to tion 
or repair > cnveliiee “bench-height 
level. Operated by a device similar to 





that used on aircraft landing gear, the 
unique power-lift cab is but one of 
several innovations on the trucks, which 
come in three models. Big sales feature: 
by shiftin the cab forward of the en- 
gine, payload is upped 3,000 pounds 
over that of conventionally designed 
trucks. 

(White Motor Co., 842 E. 79th St., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio.) 


SUPPRESSED PLUG 


News of a recently announced spark 
plug innovation will hang heavy in the 
minds of car-owning television addicts. 
Reason: the new spark plug eliminates 
automobile-ignition interference with 
video pictures, puts griping set-owners 
on the spot for not changing the plugs 
in their own cars. The “Resistor” plug, 
which also controls car-made interfer- 
ence with FM and high-frequency AM 
sets, utilizes a 10,600-OHM built-in 
and concealed suppressor to turn the 
trick, thus preventing ignition “leakage” 
which acts like miniature broadcasting 
waves. 

(The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Cham- 
plain & Chestnut Sts., Toledo 1, Ohio.) 


FEATHERY AGGREGATE 


“Permalite,” a new plaster, reduces 
the weight of ordinary plaster 
by 58%. It’s done by substituting light 
perlite aggregate for the sand usually 
compounded with gypsum, making the 
product not only lighter, but a better 
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insulator as well—300% better, in fact. 
The material also has greater fire re- 
sistance, doubles for sand in four-inch- 
thick concrete blocks, permits substan- 
tial space-saving over the conventional 
eight-inch block. 

(Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 18 East 
48 St., New York, N.Y.) 


COLOR COMPASS 


The ability to combine colors taste- 
fully is unfortunatey lacking in many 


‘ people. To correct this, a new device 


just marketed enables anyone to chart 
a sound course in the selection and use 
of colors to maximum advantage. The 
“Optonic Color Compass” is a selector 
wheel which gives eight different color 
schemes for factories, mills, schools, 
hotels, etc., utilizing 28 “eye-ease” col- 
ors in doing so. By twisting a dial to 
the room exposure (north, south, east, 
or west), the proper colors for walls, 
dado, sash, trim, and accessory areas 
are shown. Also included: four plans 
for decorating 49 different rooms sub- 
ject to occasional usage. 

(The Arco Co., 7301 Bessemer Ave., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio.) 


POWDER GUN 


No notches scar the handle of this 
lead-spraying pistol. It’s a new gun that 
sprays any powdered metal or thermo- 
plastic resin, or a combination of the 
two. Used for soldering contact points, 
spraying conductive films of metals on 
plastics, or coating tanks with chem- 
ically resistant linings, the “Model L 
Pistol” was designed to produce a film 
or coating to facilitate the evaluation 
of new materials or processes; 50 grams 
of any powder is all that’s needed to 
coat a test specimen. Also available: a 


test kit containing 11 metals and 13 
plastics, packed in 24 half-pint jars. 
(Schori Process Div., 


Ferro-Co 





Corp., 8-11 48d Rd., Long Island City 
1, N.Y.) 


SEAM BEAM 


Although a miner's head-gear has 
little to do with fashion, the subterran- 
ean smart set will go for this miner's 
cap lamp. It sheds 25% more light than 
those now in use, is focused without 
dismantling the headpiece, i; comfort- 
able to wear, and its four batteries sup- 
ply enough light for an entire working 
shift. If lens and bulb should be broken, 
a mechanism automatically breaks con- 
tact, permits the filaments to cool so 
as not to ignite any methane gas in 





resulted 


the atmosphere. Lamp design 
from the joint efforts of the General 
Electric Co., Thos. A. Edison Co., and 
the Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


(Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 
N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) 


UPS AND DOWNS DEPT. 


Tomorrow's elevator operators will} 
be in no “up and down” rut. A new 
“Autotronic” system takes the guess- 
work out of handling peak loads, ad- 
justs to surges automatically, can 
handle six different traffic patterns. Op- 
erated by electronics, the elevators 
“sense” passenger waiting time, see to 
it that nobody is stranded in a white 
heat during rush hours. Floor buttons 
are operated by touch (not push), im- 
mediately give a reassuring orange light 
to indicate that the call is “alive,” that 
a car will arrive soon. ‘Dependent upon 
the pattern in operating, elevators can 
empty, fill, or service a building in jig 
time, assure everybody of a quick and 
happy trip. 

(Otis Elevator Co., 260 11th Ave., 
New York, N.Y.) 
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MID-YEAR FORECAST 


It Clears the Atmosphere for Investors with: 


15 STOCKS TO OUTPERFORM THE MARKET 


7 High Grade Issues With Long-Dividend Records Yielding 5!/,°% to 7%. 
3 Undervalued “Blue Chips" You Can Hold With Confidence. 
5 Sharply Deflated Low-Priced Speculations from $3 to $10. 
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Some Selling At 1941-42 Lows When Last Bull Market Began. 


MAANY of these 35 carefully selected securities are carried each 
week in one of the basic Supervised \Investment Programs of 
the Investors Advisory Institute, affiliate of 32-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Cc. This means that all developments affecting the 
intrinsic value cf these stocks will be vigilantly watched by experienced 
full-time market analysts and any significant changes in their fortunes 
reported at once in our weekly 8-page Service. 


"Supervised Recommendations” is only one of the many unique 
features of the IAl Service. The timely 8-page bulletins which go to 
press after the market closes Friday, yet reach you Monday morning, 
contain the valuable features listed at the right. 


Here is an Investment Service that is practically tailor-made for the 
business or professional man who has money to invest but doesn't have 
the time or facilities to keep exhaustive records to give his stock selec- 
tions the continuous attention they require in these swift-moving times. 


Never before has there been an investment service with so many use- 
ful weekly features . . . with a 32-year background of business and 
investment publishing . . . with "Supervised Recommendations” at the 
nominal fee of $25 for six months’ service or only $15 for a three 
month trial. 


Send for your copy of the special "MID-YEAR FORECAST" today 
so you can benefit most from the coming market rise. No need to send 
any money now unless you prefer. As a valued customer of our parent 
ape am acim Publishing—we'll gladly open a charge account 
or you. 


Just fill in the coupon below and return AT ONCE to get acquainted 
with America's fastest growing Investment Service and receive your 
FREE copy of the significant "MID-YEAR FORECAST" featuring “35 
Stocks That Should Outperform the Market.” 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc.) 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Send me at once your “MID-YEAR FORECAST" featuring "35 Stocks to Out- 
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Use These 14 Weekly Features 
For Greater Prefits in "49: 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 

near-term and long-term market outlook. 

2. Clear-Cut Analyses of the reasons behind 

their predictions. 

3. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 

unhedged language what to do and why. 

4. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 

centage of your funds to keep in cash . . . in 

bonds . . . in stocks. 

5. Three "Supervised" Investment Programs 

— for appreciation ... for income . . . for sta- 

bility — plus weekly program changes 

6. “Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 

and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 

light. 

7. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 

of the industry making top news . . . carefully 

analyzed and appraised. 

8. Model Portfolios . . . how market experts 

set up a typical program for various types of 

investment objectives. 

9. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 

low-priced issues with different characteristics 

and purposes. 

10. Digests of current writing by market au- 

thorities. 

11. What Traders are recommending to their 

clients. 

12. “Review of Recommended Stocks"... 

a summary of significant news affecting ‘Super- 

vised Recommendations” and your investments. 

13. Investment and Business Barometers 
. . vital facts needed for sound security man- 

agement graphically presented. 

14, Earnings and Dividend Calender .. . 

summary of earnings reported and dividend 

actions on major stocks. 











USE THIS MID-YEAR FORECAST TO: 
1. Steer clear of “static” stocks and indus- 
tries. 

2. Switch from slow to fast movers. 

3. Buy into stocks to lead next advance or 


outperform the market for the balance of 
the year. 








JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . HARRY D. COMER 
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THE Majority of recent developments, domestic 
and international, have been favorable. Thus: 


AT HOME 


Thoughtful citizens are deriving encouragement 
from the attitude of Congress towards President 
Truman’s multitudinous grandiose, “Socialistic” 
spending schemes, its resolute resistance to passing 
the lopsided labor legislation demanded by the 
Chief Executive, to endorsing his crude recommen- 
dation for the ladling out of incalculable millions 
and millions in farm subsidies—all to fulfill vote- 
seeking promises, at infinite cost to taxpayers. 

In short, the 81st Congress continues to exhibit 
gratifying signs of responsibility and conscientious 
independence, is rebelling against becoming a mere 
rubber stamp. 

Consequently, the present prospect is that no 
fantastic labor law will be endorsed this year; that 
the President will be thwarted, by a combination 
of his own advisers and Republicans, in his ada- 
mant insistence upon burdening taxpayers with 
additional $4,000,000,000 taxation notwithstanding 
that economic conditions, since he first made his 
demand, have veered from inflation to deflation and 
recession; that unlimited pap will not be fed to 
farmers. 

How far Congress .will go in furthering the 
Hoover Commission’s excellent, many-sided pro- 
gram for effecting federal economies cannot yet be 
foreseen. While everyone approves such action in 
principle, practically every bureaucratic group pro- 
tests against the axe falling on it. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The international atmosphere has, at least for 
the moment, become iess depressive. 

Her motive cannot be fathomed, but Russia, 
ostensibly at least, has become somewhat more 
conciliatory. She has lifted the Berlin blockade. 
She has arranged to sit down with the other three 
German occupational Powers to talk things over. 
She has given other evidences that she does not 
want, at this time, a violent break with the coun- 
tries constituting the Western European and At- 
lantic Pact. 

The amazing setback Soviet Communism has 
suffered in the German territory she occupies. 
probably contains the deepest significance, may 
profoundly modify the Kremlin’s arrogance. 

It is reasonable to deduce that the contrast be- 
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tween economic conditions in Soviet-ruled areas 
and in Western European countries has made a 
powerful impression upon the people in these two 
zones. The rational assumption is that things have 
been going badly for those under the iron rule 
of Stalin, whereas there is every proof that recov- 
ery in Western Europe is achieving notable prog- 
ress. 

That Britain is staging a real comeback cannot be 
disputed, thanks to the sacrifices Britons have con- 
sented to shoulder—and thanks, of course, to life- 
saving American Marshall Plan aid. 

Both France and Italy have, at least partly, 
thrown off the Communistic yoke, and have im- 
proved their economic and financial prospects. 


STOCKS, TRADE, PRICES 


Notwithstanding that many of our best common 
stocks are selling at unprecedentedly few times 
their latest annual net earnings, no convincing up- 
trend has yet occurred. My own opinion is that 
there is far more room for meritorious stocks to 
advance markedly than to decline markedly. 

I cannot see how owners of cash can put it to 
more promising and profitable use than by invest- 
ing it in standard common shares, even though the 
likelihood is that most companies will net less 
this year than last. 

Lots of preferred stocks today offer appealing 
income yields. 

Industrial and commercial activity has indisput- 
ably slackened, competition has brought widening 
price-cutting, employment has backed away from 
its recent record-breaking peak. 

But all this has compensations, shouldn't incite 
alarm, unless our industrial and other leaders be- 
come panicky and follow a course calculated to 
bring on depression. Many of them, unfortunately, 
are exhibiting more fright than fortitude. Instead 
of expanding, they are curtailing their sales efforts. 
This does not denote business statesmanship; the 
reverse. 

If our free enterprise system is worth fighting 
for, now is the time for the managements and di- 
rectorates of American companies to exercise cour- 
age, not cowardice. 

I interpret the recession thus far as salutary, in- 
evitable. 

But it depends mainly upon our men of affairs 
whether they will precipitate acute depression by 
showing the white feather.-B. C. Forses. 
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MARKET REPUTATIONS 
DEPEND UPON 
THESE PREDICTIONS 


being the case— 
WHAT DO 15 OF THE LEAD- 
ING INVESTMENT COUNSEL- 
ING SERVICES PREDICT FOR 
THE MARKET JUST P 
FOR THE LONGER TERM? 
WHICH 11 STOCKS DO THEY 
REGARD FAVORABLY AT TO- 
DAY’S LEVELS? 

Now you can get a careful summation of these 
idered opinions—the sifted judgment of 

responsible serviees that literally must be right 

s part of the time in order to continue 

their economic existence. 

And this unusual Consensus Service costs you 

extra—it is a free added feature of the 
STOCK TREND BULLETIN, a full 2-page 
section given with each Tuesday's issue. 
PLUS VALUE 
More than 1500 separate issues of mF STOCK 





you, too, should make 
& personal examination of the merits of this 
service? 


If you are unfamiliar with this service 
you are entitled to a special low-rate Trial 
Offer. You may have the cur- $ 

rent and the next four issues 3 Cj 
for only 

Check the box now and get 5 STOCK 
TREND BULLETINS, including at least 
2 bonus “Consensus” issues. No other 
obligation. 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service $55 O 
One year’s service 


STOCK TREND 
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= Div. F-61 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Views on Stock Groups 


A YEAR aco the stock market was ad- 
vancing rapidly. There was then gen- 
eral expectation of a real peace and 
a Republican victory. Public interest in 
the market was extensive. 

But in July renewed. trouble with 
Russia began. The market receded and 
things became worse following the un- 
expected election results. 

It has been quite obvious for some 
time that the war-created shortages 
have almost entirely d and 
that business generally has declin- 
ing, some lines more than others. The 
stock market has been drifting aim- 
lessly, with public interest at a low 
level. 

New efforts are now being made to 
achieve a peace agreement with Russia. 
What the outcome will be is anybody’s 
guess. 

Peace would give a tremendous psy- 
chological lift to the minds of the 
people throughout the world. Since 
1946 news from abroad has been “hot 
and cold,” and Americans generally 
have been in a constant state of anxiety 
and fear. Clearing up of the interna- 
tional situation would, sooner or later, 
result in a big increase in international 
trade, and Congress might be able to 
reduce taxes. At the outset, companies 
largely dependent on war business (air- 
craft, etc.) would suffer; but gradually, 
I believe, real peace would pave the 
way for a vast world-wide rehabilitation 
boom. 

Investors must be keenly alert to 
watch for signs indicating a real peace. 
I would regard any decline in the stock 
market, from here on, as the final phase 
of the bear market, rather than its be- 
ginning. 

My personal opinion of various 
groups of stocks follows: 

There appears no reason for agricul- 
ture machinery stocks to rise, but Deere 


and International Harvester are quite 


reasonably priced for a long-pull in- 
vestment. 

General Motors is, by all odds, the 
best in the automobile group and is 
suitable for permanent investment. 

Aviation stocks are low, but are quite 
speculative. 

Leading building stocks, such as 
Crane and American Radiator, have de- 
clined to reasonable levels. 

Chemical stocks are generally at high 
levels. 

Electrical equipment stocks are rea- 
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sonably priced. The television industry 
should have a good future. 

Financing companies should do rea- 
sonably well. 

Some of the food stocks are well de- 
flated, such as American Stores and 
Standard Brands. 

Leather stocks are not attractive. 

Machine tool stocks are low. 

Retail merchandising stocks are not 
attractive, in my opinion. I consider 
Woolworth one of the best. 

The + mining stocks have 
reached reasonable levels, with Ana- 
conda and Kennecott the best. “ 

M picture stocks are very likely 
completely deflated. 

I see nothing attractive about office 
machinery stocks, papers, rubbers, 
steamship lines, sugars, textiles, tobac- 
cos. 

Oil stocks are reasonably priced and 
the industry should continue to perform 
well. 

The railroad equipment and leading 
steel stocks are likewise reasonably 
priced. 

The utility stocks, for some time, 
have acted better than any other group. 
I am partial to them at this time. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, I presented a list of 
utility stocks. I consider that Generat 
Public Utilities, now around 14% and 

ying 80¢, has good long-term possi- 

ilities. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Congratulations 

William N. Deramus 3d, elected 
president of Chicago, Great Western 
Ry. 

"Stuart S. Ball, elected president of 
rier 0 | Ward owe Co.; 25: A. Barr, 
elected vice- t and secretary, 
succeeding + og 

Robert A. Lovett, a partner in Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., elected a di- 
rector of New York Life Insurance Co. 
Richard K. Paynter, Jr., electea finan- 
cial vice-president of the company. 

Marvin W. Smith, elected president 
and chief executive officer of Baldwin 

Locomotive Works. 
Harvev C., Frue- 
hauf, elected chair- 
man, and Roy A. 
Fruehauf, elected 
resident, of Frue- 
uf Trailer Co. 
Maurice M. 
Meltzer, elected 
~ president of Hearn 

Mase SP: Seen — Stores, 

Henry B. Bryans, president of Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., and Frederick A. 
Potts, president of Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, elected directors of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

Rear Admiral Clinton E. Braine, 
USN (Ret.), appointed assistant to 
President W. H. Colvin, Jr., of Crucible 
Steel Co. 

James Forrestal, elected vice-presi- 
dent of General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Kenneth C. Tiffany, appointed vice- 
president in charge of finance of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 

Herman W. Steinkraus, president of 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co., elected 
president of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Charles W. Perelle, elected president 
of ACF-Brill Motors 

Sam Zemurray, elect president of 
United Fruit Co. 


Dwight T. Colley and P. G. Whar- - 


ton, elected directors of Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. 

William B. Given, Jr., president of 
American Brake Shoe Co., elected a 
trustee of Dry Dock Savings Institute, 
N.Y. 

L. F. Reinartz and R. S. Gruver, ap- 
pointed assistant vice-presidents of 
Armco Steel Corp. 

R. P. Connette, appointed assistant 
to the president ‘of American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

H. T. Earl, H. E. Haney, R. K. Kelly, 
G. R. Kinter and J. E. Roth, appointed 
vice-presidents Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. 

Robert L. Bliss, a 
director of Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc. 

Otto Snyder, elected chairman, and 
Wesley J. Gilson, elected ident, of 
New York Power & Light Ber. 
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Ane You Holding 
RAIL STOCKS? 


5 rated as “Best Situated” 
8 Issues listed as “Least Attractive” 


A= Rail Stocks now in buying zone, or are still lower prices 
likely? UNITED’S 2-page Railroad Survey gives market 
opinion ratings on 25 leading Rail Stocks. It singles out 6 roads 
in best position to absorb further wage increases; 7 having the 
highest operating efficiency; and 7 roads least affected by business 
decline. Essential earnings, dividend and operating data are given | 
on the following: 


Balt. & Ohio Pennsylvania 
Chi, Mil. & St. P St. Louis-SF 
Reading Erie RR 
Illinois Cent. Southern Ry 
Chi. RI &P Denver & RG 
Kansas C. So. Ches. & Ohio 
Atchison T & St. F Union Pacific 
Gulf, M. & Ohio Louisv. & Nash. 
Norfolk & West. 


Yours with Months Trial Serwice 
This 25-Rail-Stock Survey and a month’s trial subscrip- ‘] 


tion to our regular weekly UNITED Business and Invest- 
ment Reports sent to new readers for only . 


xooeess wow won UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORTFM-12 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Chi. & No’west 
Southern Pacific 
Atl. Coast Line 
Seaboard A L 
Northern Pacific 
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is a private chart 
from private data 
for private use 
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Boston 16, Mass. 



































BIG PROFITS FROM 
LITTLE STOCKS 


Our sw bought stocks when the average 
hit 173-175. will take profits this year when 
eur TREND EX gives a positive signal to 
sell. The best way to have cash at low points 
is to sell at market peaks. Our weekly appraisal 
letters ry market ection snd how a 

i u are serieus, let’s get acq 
balf ing you two weckly 
arket Appraisal | . If you want to 
your part, send us $10.00 ($10.50 airmail) 
and we will send you the two free letters and 13 
more as well. Don’t delay! Write today! 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 
P. O. Box 13 Dept. F-6 Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Do You Know How 
To Get ALL These? 


INCOME 
APPRECIATION 
TRADING PROFITS 





We know of no better media for moderate size 
funds than certain closed-end investment company 
stecks we discuss in cur weekly market letters. 
Yeur request for copy of latest repert involves no 
ebligation. Paul Hatmaker, Dept. F., Strasburg, Va. 
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War-Peace. If the action of the stock 
market is any guide, the outlook favors 
peace and not war. Recently “war” 
stocks sank to a new low for the past 
two years. Moreover, war stocks now 
stand less than 2% above the level pre- 
vailing when the war started in Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

On the other hand, “peace” stocks 
are now close to their 1949 high, and 
are about 40% higher than in Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

For purposes of these calculations 
the following classification of stocks is 
made. Obviously there is no clean-cut 
division between “war” and “peace” 
stocks, but these groupings do have 
some logical basis and appear to be the 
best available data. 

War Stocks: Aircraft Manufactur- 
ing, Railroad Equipment, Shipbuilding, 
Steel & Iron. 

Peace Stocks: Soft Drinks, Confec- 
tionery, Finance Companies, Foods, 
Gold Mining, Retail Trade. 

Business Cycle and Stocks. For three 
years the stock market has been trying 
to discount an inevitable let-down in 
business from the feverish, near-capac- 
ity rate resulting from the war. 

This marks the longest period on rec- 
ord that investors have anticipated a 
downswing in the business cycle. This 
long preparation has placed the market 
in strong position to face realities as 
business returns to what may be called 
“normal.” 

A representative list of 50 industrial 
stocks last year sold at the lowest price- 
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earnings ratio in 30 aaa Obviously 
the market has been showing a glarin 
lack of feith in the continuity of su 
high share earnings as were experi- 
enced by corporations in 1948. 

Now that industrial production is 
slackening its pace, earnings are going 
to be lower than last year’s all-time 
high record levels. However, it seems 
clearly apparent that they are going to 
be amply high to support good divi- 
dends on stocks of well-established 
companies. 

The real prospect of continued high 
di on common stocks is a bul- 
wark against any substantial down- 
swing in the stock market. 

Stock groups recently moving up to 
new 1949 highs include: Utilities, Na- 
tural Gas, Drugs, Office Equipment, 
Retail Trade, Brewing, Glass Contain- 
ers, Motion Pictures, Finance Compa- 
nies, Shipping, Food Manufacturing 
and Food Chain Stores. 

Food chains (supermarkets) repre- 
sent an attractive for investment 
during readjustment of the general 
economy. Stocks in these companies 
provide a combination of defensive 
characteristics and promise of future 

. Declining prices of foods are 
lping this business. 

Food Fair Stores (now about 11) has 
above average tive appeal. This 
stock sold about double its current price 
in 1946. Other interesting situations: 
Grand Union (20), Jewel Tea (50), 
National Tea (27), American Stores 
(26). 


Forbes — 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








624. Two Griorious WEEKs aT VAN- 
couvER: Fascinating booklet about one of 
British Columbia’s top vacation areas. 
Carries the reader through each day of an 
ideally spent 14 days, contains many pho- 
tographs of Vancouver’s enticing scenic 
beauty, its many resorts and play areas. 
Also available: maps, printed guides, auto- 
mobile routings. 


625. Tae Vrrat DirereNce: Talk by 
Westinghouse President Gwilym A. Price 
on the current trend of the federal gov- 
ernment’s “unceasing drive” for more con- 
trols over our economy. He points out that 
controls ere seldom voluntarily relaxed, 
and that they’re incompatible with free 
enterprise. Fearful about the lack of capi- 
tal incentive, he plugs for tax reforms, 
elimination of double taxation. 


626. Wuire ELEPHANTs IN BusINEss: 
Timely hint to sales managers to look to 
the latent ability of their salesmen, develop 
their hidden talents so that the sales force 
doesn’t consist of a herd of “white ele- 
phants.” Pumps for selection, training, 
and self-improvement techniques to boost 
employee productivity, states that 85% of 
business success depends upon how well 
it motivates its people to out-think and 
out-sell competition. 


627. A Miss AND Her Money: Helpful 
hints to the teen-age girl on handling 
money: how to make it stretch, planning 
what it’s to be used for, saving, how to 
earn extra change. Pointed toward making 
better managers out of future housewives. 


628. Keepinc America STRONG: Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., talks about the source 
of our strength—free enterprise. Instead of 
mouthing the words, however, we should 
combat counter-propaganda by going out 
and selling the idea of free enterprise right 
down the line. He presents seven good 
points to help get the advantages of free 
enterprise across to women’s clubs, YMCA 
groups, etc., to any and all who might be 
taking our system for granted. 
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COMMON 





DIVIDEND ON 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 14, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 20, 1949. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


STOCK 














ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


R 


434 


the 
10, 





Greensburg, Pa. 


COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 


quarterly divi- 


egular 
dends of 20¢ per share on 
the Common and 
21lLé¢ 


Stock 
Yd share on the 
% Cumulative Con- 


vertible Preferred Stock 
have been declared, both 
payable July 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of 


Tecord at 
close of business June 
1949, 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H, STEFFLER 


May 19, 1949 


Secretary & Treasurer 








eS | 
a THE COLUMBIA 
| oe | 


(2.28) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


Earninc STATEMENTS POR THE TWELVB 
Monrtns Enpep Maancn 31, 1949 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. has made 
generally available to its security holders 
corporate and consolidated earning state- 
ments for the period April 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1949, such period beginning 
after the effective date of the Corporation's 
Registration Statement for $45,000,000 
principal amount of 344% Debentures Due 
» 1973, filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission pursuant to the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended. Upon request, ad- 
dressed to the Corporation at 120 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N.-Y., copies of such 
earning statements will be mailed to the 
Corporation's security holders and to other 
interested parties. Such earning statements 
are made generally available to security 
holders in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 11(a) of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
by E. D. Brvews, 
Treasurer 





May 14, 1949. 














ONAL BUSINESS 


INTERNATI 
IB M MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison 


Ave., New York 22 


The 137th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of 


this Corporation has 


this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1949, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business on 


May 20, 1949. Trans- 


fer books will not be closed. Checks prepared on 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 


Machines will be mailed. 
A. L. W 
April 26, 1949 


ILLIAMS, Treasurer 





REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share has been declared, payable 
July 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 3, 1949. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 16, 1949 











The Board of Directors ot 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, 
dividend of 75 cents 
mon Stock of the 


declared a quarterly 


© share on the Com- 


pany, payable on 


June 11, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 27, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


May 16, 1949. 


Secretary-Treasurer 








AtlasCorporation 
Dividend on Commen Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable June 20, 1949, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business May 27, 1949. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 12, 1949. 



































Johns-Manviille 


Corporation 
over DIVIDEND 


of 40¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
Fv goon 1949, to holders cf record 


ay 
ROGER HAUKNEY, Treasurer 





June -1, 1949 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

Witmincton, DeLaware: May 16, 1949 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.1234 a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87%4¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on July 8, 1949; also $ 


2.50 a share, as the 


second interim dividend for 1949, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable June 14, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on May 23, 1949, 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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UNITED CARBOW- COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable ime 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P.M. on May 27, 1949. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES + THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


May 18, 1949 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 37%c per 

share en the outstanding Common 

Steck ef the Company, payable on 

June 30, 1949, te stockhelders of record at the 
clese of business on June 9, 1949. Checks 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








































































How To Do Better in the 
rt 


Use This New Book 
to Discover: 

1. When present trend 

in market should turn! 


2. Which industries and 
companies are best 











, now! 
3. How to pick coming 
market leaders! 
Written by Joseph 








Here are just a 
subjects covered in this encyclo- 
pedia of successful stock trading. 
iow te detect Major Tops and Bottoms. 
ew te Select Growth Stocks. 
en to Use the Dow Theory. 
Sources of Information. 
m and How to Sell Short. 
ow te Judge Intrinsic Values. 
ews and the Stock Market. 
8. Knowing Your Industry and Company. 
9. Major Trend of the Steck Market. 
10. How te Avoid Pitfalls. 
11. How te Average for Greater Profits. 
12. Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, etc. 


WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 


“Apalyzes mere factors 
movements than have ever 
herctofere.”"’ 


INVESTORS’ PRAISE 
“Of all the material on the stock market, 
yours is the most broad-gauge end mest 
scientific.”—J.S.G., Alton, Ill, 
“The most logical and penetratin h 
to technical market paw Rg I Keer ga (2 
—P.N.S., Phila. 
“Congratulations on puiting so difficult a sub- 
fect into such plain language.” —L.K.A., N. Y. 


Yeu, Tee, Can Get Results from This 
Profit-Peinting Volume 


Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter 
poor or save you pt ge dollars.) 


428 Subjects—320 Charts— 
Glessary of anes oe © index 


Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 
techniques of the experts. Simply fill eut and 
mail the coupen below today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does net completely satisfy, retarn 
within 10 days for refund. ; 











“CLIP HERE roe 
orbes & Sons Publish Co., Inc. 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Joseph Mindell’s 
“ Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 
0) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) (On 
N. Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax.) 








Stock Trading Hi 





SINCE THE bear market started in the 
spring of 1946 the stock market has en- 
joyed rallies in the late spring and early 
summer of both 1947 and 1948. In 
these cases the rises themselves en- 
gendered widespread hope and belief 
that a new major upswing had at last 
gotten under way. The subsequent 
market declines, however, carried large 
sections of the general list to new bear 
market lows. 

At this juncture we have been in a 
mild general stock market rise since 
February 26. Some elements of mild 
internal strength in the picture may 
foreshadow a continuation of this rise, 
and possibly a little spree of general 
excitement at the top of it. 

The short interest continues com- 
paratively large in relation to the aver- 
age stock volume. Recently odd lot sell- 
ing has begun to exceed odd lot buy- 
ing, suggesting some general discour- 
agement among small s 
many of the issues which had been act- 


nical recoveries. 


than the Capital Goods groups. 


forecasting systems. 


Theory, a bull market would be fore- 


49.60. 

Despite the serious error of such a 
bullish signal near the top in the sum- 
mer of 1948, the Dow Theory still has 
enough adherents to be a short-run 
market force. 

Unfortunately, dependable indica- 
tions that the bear market has run its 
course are still lacking. 

Some people point to the mere age 
of this bear market as a guarantee of 
its end. It is true that in terms of time 
the present bear market is quite ma- 
ture; but the leading stocks as mea- 
sured by the Dow-Jones Industrials 
have never been down from their tops 
more than 25%, or less than the de- 
clines of past deflations. 

A study comparing present declines 
by poy od of loss with those in the 
1987-1938 bear market, which was 
compiled by Fund Management Corp., 
revealed that the modal declines this 
| time are considerably less than then. 
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ulators. And 
ing poorly are beginning to enjoy tech- 

If these elements of strength should 
generate further rises, the Consumers 
Goods groups are likely to be better 


Such a rise could touch off many 
bullish signals among the mechanical 


For example, according to the Dow 


cast if the Dow-Jones Industrials got 
above 178.48 and the Rails above 


by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Temporary Rally? 


The better behavior of the blue 
chips, which is viewed by many as a 
warrant of high-grade, well-informed 
investor and institutional buying, is 
strongly influenced by the growing role 
of the mutual funds. These investment 
companies have been concentrating 
their purchases in the standard blue 
chips, using money derived from the 
small, confessedly poorly-informed in- 
vestor. Thus this recent wave of in- 
stitutional buying represents purchases 
in behalf of the small, uninformed in- 
vestor rather than the better-placed 
private or institutional investor. 

Although agricultural prices aré en- 
joying a technical rally at the moment, 
the overall agricultural] situation sug- 
gests lower prices later on. This year's 
wheat crop may be 25-50% above both 
our domestic requirements and the 
maximum exports provided by the In- 
ternational Wheat Treaty. The corn 
carry-over from last year is expected to 
be the biggest in history. And contin- 
ued favorable weather could produce 
a cotton crop of close to 16 million 
bales, or two years’ consumption. In 
place of the problems of shortages char- 
acteristic of recent years. e now face 
problems of surpluses anu inadequate 
storage space. 

There may be far too much reliance 
on the ability of the government to stem 
the downswing in business immedi- 
ately. 

Pees spending has passed its peak, 
and government spending will take 
some time to rise importantly. Al- 
though government aid should lessen 
the extent of the business decline and 
shorten its life, the stabilizing effects 
cannot immediately halt the current 
readjustment in business. 

Nor can it be forgotten that most 
government measures are not designed 
to encourage Dr capital outlays, or 
to pfeserve the financial strength and 
operating profit margins of corpora- 
tions. If the government continues to 
rely only on its spending power to turn 
the tide, and refuses to take those steps 
which can regenerate the more dynamic 
private sectors of our economy, the 
overall benefits are not likely to be 
highly capitalized in the market. 

Finally, some of the government in- 
tervention may actually prevent some 
of the adjustments which are desirable 
if the private economy is to get back 
to a condition of strength for the next 
major rise in business activity. 


Forbes 
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BIGGEST BOOK SALE _ 
IN FORBES HISTORY 


Prices Slashed in Half! Free Booklets With All Orders of 2 or More Books! 


For a short time, during this pre-inventory clearance sale, tractively bound and in perfect condition. Furthermore, 
you can own these valuable forbes books at half price with every purchase of two books; you get a FREE booklet! 
or less! Here's a rare = 4 to get valuable books All & books sold originally for $17.27. Now you can 
on investments, business biographies, human relations, in- have them all for only $8 with three booklets FREE! 
iration, epigrams, anecdotes and psychology at tremen- Check convenient order form below and return at once 

















ous SAVINGS. - with remittance while this offer holds. Quantities are lim- 
All are practical business books, written by experts, at- ited. This special offer expires June 30, 1949. 
“The Life Stories of Somes 





Originally published in October, 1948—this is practically 
a NEW book. Now you, too, can meet America’s fore- 
most business leaders—the men around whom the 
dreams of young men are woven. 50 revealing biogra- 
phies! 50 striking full-page photos! 500 big pages! 
Edited by B. C. Forbes. Widely recommended: “Should 
be in every business education library,” Journal of 
Business Education. 





AMERICA’S 50 FOREMOST 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
Was $5.00 — NOW $2.50 





























“Getting Along With “FORBES EPIGRAMS” “SCOTTISH STORIES” 
a © 99 
Others in Business Was $2.00 — NOW $] Was $2.02 — NOW $] 
Was $2.00 — NOW $1 Mere than 500 subjects, indexed and classi- 499 Scottish Stories for the price of S00! 
Bvery one of N G. Shidle’s 61 fied, se you can find at a glance one er mere “Don’t take this book seriously,” warns B. C, 
cones essa thie eet. volume has a per- epigrams on practically every form of human as- Ferbes in the introduction, “I haven’t.” Here’s 
cpitatin iness problems yeu face piration, impulse, emotion, motive and action. the “bargain” jeke book of the year. Prevides 
Sheds ong, light on: “ Ideas 
ryt ” Hew te Profit from M moving “Hew An encyclopedic ef human nature written in you with sn endless supply of spritely Scettish 
Click,” and other prectical B. C. Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. In- stories for retelling. The Saturday Review ef 
= preblems. valuable subject matter for after dinner speakers. Literature says: “They'll ‘kilt’ you!” 














“Tape Reading & Market Tac- “Little Bits About Big Men” 
tics” Was $3.75—NOW $1.87 Was $2.50—NOW $1.25 


Ste auther, oer © _ is a market oper B. C. Forbes brings you hundreds of inti- 
of many years’ 0 recently written ‘ . 
LIFE Magazine. In this valuable volume which was ame ney na trem the past thet give’ pur 
published some years ago, he tells you: How to inter- pose te the future — about men who had ne 















pret market action and volume; how to use charts and mere than you have te get ahead. This lively 
statistics; how to be cynical successfully — and desens book is helping thousands of businessmen be- 
of ether investment pointers that can mean pocketbeek cause it preves thet work is the catalyst that 
protection te you new. 232 informative pages. unites all forces fer getting things done. 








SPECIAL! ENTIRE LIBRARY OF 6 TITLES 
—ORIGINALLY SOLD FOR $17.27—NOW ONLY $8 


PLUS ... BONUS OF 3 FREE BOOKLETS BELOW! — 
All Books in Perfect Condition. Offer Good Only Until June 30, 1949. Mail Coupon NOW. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. Date 


; B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. Inc. == Date... eee ee eeee 
F R E E B 0 N U $ B 0 0 K L E T S$! ! ! pe on err eae pel ship me books checked below. With 


With every purchase of 2 books above, you will receive | each order of 2 titles I understand I am entitled to a free booklet. 
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et et Lees aie peste tee I Art of Bune Bene 

THE ART OF BEING A BOSS—Valuable pointers | litle min. = sias O Retereme E} Opportunities 

spline oe Licks Wl Codes at tones | 8 pctang i S09 for, ll is and 2 Pree Booklets Shipped Prova 
tion and cheer from the pen of B. C. Forbes. | Name ce ieiie smilie nant teins «unk 6 odie se 4EO0 0 UG CRE O00 COS &O 0000 ONO GEO CCRSEC ERGO? 

OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED — Hundreds of ] BE eRe iis o baths ot tad eee dbeucesees+ seerhbanendacdd ¢240068°°802500 e889 
small basinesses you can start on a | CHEF. cc cc ccccccccccccssccccccteccccccetccc css FAMBe ccc ces BIB. cc ccccccecs 
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Your M. 
ee I by W. C. HANSON 


Planning a Money- 
Managing Program 


WHETHER YOU own one hundred dol- 
lars or one million, you have the prob- 
lem of managing your money. 
Money-management includes several 
things: conserving your hard-earned 
dollars, making them work for you as 
effectively as possible, and protecting 
them against the thousand and one 
hazards which confront capital today. 
It means, also, arranging your finan- 


cial affairs now so as to provide for 
your family security today and in the 
future. 

Money-managing is far more com- 
plex today than perhaps at any pre- 
vious time in our history. 

Gone—probably forever—are the days 
when fortunes could be built up quick- 
ly from modest beginnings in the 
Horatio Alger tradition. Our tax laws 








WHAT CAPITAL EARNS TODAY COMPARED 
WITH 1939 AND 1929 


Savings Deposits 


Commercial Banks’ Savings Accounts (a) %-2 


Mutual Savings Banks (b) 

Postal Savings (d) 

Savings & Loan Associations (b) 
Commercial Paper 


Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 mos.). . . 
Prime Bankers Acceptances (90 days). . . 
Stock Exchange Time Loans (90 days)... 
Stock Exchange Call Loan Renewals... . 


U.S. Government Securities: 


Open-Market Obligations: 
Treasury Bills (8 months) 
Treasury Certificates (9-12 months) 
Treasury Bonds—8-5 years 
Treasury Bonds—7-9 years 
Treasury Bonds—15 years and over 


Savings Bond Series 


Corporate Securities: 


Bonds (Moody’s Index) 
Industrial 
Public Utility 
Railroad 


de 1.56 


1949 1939 
% % 
1-1% 
1.87 2.36 
2.00 2.00 

2.43 c 


0.59 
0.44 
1.25 
1.00 


1.19 
1.25 
1.50 


2.79 
2.99 
8.24 


5.31 
5.14 
5.18 


Preferred Stocks (Standard & Poor’s Index) 


Common Stocks (Moody’s Index) 
Industrial 
Public Utility 
Railroad 


7.12 
6.09 
8.39 


3.90 
5.50 
3.70 


4.00 
2.60 
4.40 


(a) Figures indicated show approximate range of interest rates offered on Com- 
mercial Banks’ Savings Accounts. (b) Figures shown are national averages. Actu- 
ally many individual banks pay higher rates in some cases, lower in others. (c) 
Exactly comparable figures not available. (d) Indicates rate prevailing in most 


states. 


Sources: U.S. Treasury Dept., U.S. Post Office Dept. (Postal Savings Div.), 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Natl. Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, Survey of Current Business, Economic Almanac, Statistical 


Abstract, Amer. Bankers Assn. 








make such achievement extremely dif- 
ficult, almost impossible. 

Moreover, the saver-investor has suf- 
fered from drastic changes in our econ- 
omy in the last 20 years. Partly thr 
the force of economic trends, partly 
through political design, the owners of 
bank accounts, insurance policies, mort- 
gages, and securities have become the 
“forgotten men” of our times. 

This is the class which has had to 
foot the bill for all the grandiose 
schemes of the “Welfare State,” has 
had to maintain a vast bureaucracy, has 
had to watch the long-term undermin- 
ing in the value of the dollar through 
an ever-mounting federal debt. 

This “quarter of a trillion dollar” fed- 
eral debt—which has been aptly called 
an economic time-bomb ticking away 
under our financial structure—will have 
to be reckoned with some day, either 
in our lifetime, or in our children’s. 
Very likely, this crisis may come to a 
showdown some time in the next 10 
or 15 years, if not before. 

At any rate, this mountainous debt 
means three certain consequences for 


money-managers: 

(1) Taxes will continue high for the 
rest of our lives, unless some miracle 
happens. True, they may come down 
aie. but they will never return 
to pre-war levels; (2) the effect of this 
debt will always be inflationary; (3) 
for decades to come, we shall have 
stringent financial controls from Wash- 
ington. 

The debt “managers” will perma- 
nently seek to keep money rates (long 
term) somewhere in line with the pre- 
vailing 24% level. This control of money 
rates will, of course, influence all other 
rates of return: on bank deposits, cor- 
porate bonds, and even preferred and 
common stocks, just as it always has 
in the past. amid swat therefore, 
will have to make their long-term plans 
within this framework. 

Financial planners must also reckon 
with the danger of being called upon, 
through special taxes, or indirect costs, 
of paying for whatever new schemes 
may be advanced along “Welfare State” 
lines. 

The tide of Socialism is running 
strongly through the world, and is mak- 
ing far greater inroads here than gen- 
erally realized. 

There is eventual danger, too, of na- 
tionalization of some industries here, as 
Britain has done. 

But these are long-range, rather than 
immediate, implications. For the pres- 
ent, the first essential step aire ef- 
fective money-managing is to think 
about planning a basic, commonsense 
program. 

In coming issues, we shall present 
certaiu material which, it is hoped, will 
be of assistance along these lines. Some 
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ot the vital aspects to. be considered 
will be: (1) the many, complex pam 
lems confronting us, today—political 
shifts, deficit financing, the future of 
the dollar, trends in the Federal 
budget; (2) which media to use in 
your money-managi rogram—sav- 
ings ake Seed te banks: building. 
and-loan associations, annuities, Savings 
Bonds, corporate bonds, preferred and 
common shares, investment trusts, real 
estate, realty mortgages, etc.; (3) the 
various tax angles to be considered— 
taxes on income, capital gains, estates, 
inheritances, real ae gpg etc. (sug- 
gestions will be made on legally and 
properly minimizing taxes); (4) how 
to coordinate all these phases into. a 
single, comprehensive program. 

Meanwhile, by way of introduction, 
it is interesting to pause and see the 
changes which have taken place in the 
earning power of capital in the last 20 
vears. The table herewith shows what 
c«pital earns today in bank deposits, 
open-market paper, government obliga- 
tions, corporate securities, and other in- 
vestment media. Similar figures are 
shown for 10 and 20 years ago. 

It will be seen that the “cheap 
money” policy of the federal govern- 
ment has penalized the owner of bank 


accounts, ds and other fixed-income 


media. All are earning much less today ° 


than 20 years ago. , 

But common stock yields constitute 
one dramatic ex , they compare 
very favorably with all other media to- 

y. 


The interesting implications of **is 
will be discussed more fully in a later 
article. 


On the Bookshelf 


THe INTELLIGENT Investor, by Benja- 
min Graham (Publ.: & Broth- 
ers, New York, N.Y., Price: $3.50). 

Authored by one of the nation’s fore- 
most securities analysts, “The Intelli- 
8 Investor” is designed to guide the 
ayman in the adoption of an investment 
policy. Except for the first three chap- 
ters, it’s claimed to be “as easy to read 
as the daily newspaper.” Provides defin- 
itive answers to investment questions 
which bother countless investors. Not 
intended for the speculator. 


THe DEPARTMENT STORE SrTory, 
Frank M. Mayfield (Publ.: Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price: $5). 

The history of early merchandising 
and its evolution into the present-day 
colossus of retail business: the depart- 
ment store. Written by the former presi- 
dent of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bamey, 
big St. Louis department store. In- 
cludes complete manuals on store or- 
ganization and operation. 


June 1, 1949 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


ForBES EDITORS score corporate annual 
reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 
ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
company’s worth and assess its pros- 

The editors rawr — na 
should tell a story about people (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales), 
their problems (outside factors affect- 
ing the company), and their progress 
(earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. 
Financial Deta—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 3. General 
Information—complete data on oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and its 
functions; are problems and prospects 
sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 





1. Presentation—attractive, easy to izing scoring factors.) 
Acme Steel Co. Blaw-Knox Co. 
Re iis cag ehs boas 60% Wonaestetes: io ook x fnid boa 60% 11% 
py i I ea eee 67 Winanetal Date dc...» ceieiess a 78 
General Information .......... 74 General Information ........... 81 
enn GOOte: oes coon s eas ue 68 Ue UN Cee ade essa se 79 


Needs pictures or charts to snap up pres- 
entation of an otherwise good story. Sta- 
tistical comparison excellent, and product 
section informative. Modest but adequate 
for a smaller company. 


American-Marietta Co. 


ON ns os Bien 9 Cadne 66% 

PU, I. ee 5 Gn odes oe 65 

General Information .......... 74 
Wineh Same e286 a tt 68 


Does sound job for a small firm. Has 
good summary and highlight page. Inclu- 
sion of annual comparison of results would 
strengthen presentation. 


Borg-Warner Corp. 


PE alee os cis kw wb oes 6s 68% 

Financial Data ............... 78 

General Information .......... 82 
Pinel: Soose tis Jib. dees 78 


Comprehensive report giving basic datu 
on most phases of corporate activity. 
Could stand pictures or graphs to freshen 
up presentation, highlight results. Good 
statement on future prospects. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


NE ia ee a ee 80% 

Financial Data ............... 80 

General Information ........... 81 
SE Sa ET ae 80 


Nicely balanced report, making particu- 
larly good use of graphic presentation to 
simplify results. Pictures heighten interest 
in operating story. 


Inland Steel Co. 
Presentation. » ... <0 ah... twee 75% 
Financial Data ............... 80 
General Information .......... 80 
Final Score eS th kd wh was 79 


Balanced presentation provides good in- 
sight iato corporate activities, Well-knit 
narrative, with judicious use of pictures 
lending interest to story. Financial com- 
parison excellent. 





83 


A revealing picture ot overall operations 
and results, tied up in a neat package. 
Much information provided. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


PRUSGRREION gs ooh bs cc ece ees 84% 

Fimo Soe. ee eae. 80 

General Information .......... 82 
Binet -Goore .. 6.26072. osu. 81 


Excellent company story, giving detailed 
information on all phases of company op- 
erations. Charts and pictures used to ad- 
vantage. Some good examples of color 
photography. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


Presentation». cis 03 ais alae 48% 

Financial Data ............... 48 

General Information .......... 50 
ES ae Te 49 


Rather austere presentation of what 
could be an interesting story. Material 
there, but not well developed. Lacks 
punch that pictures or graphs could pro- 
vide. Does not have any annual compar- 
ison. 


Richfield Oil Corp. 


PROUCINIION oo O'S os tice Be sw oe 711% 

Financial Data ............... 68 

General Information .......... #4 
PS NS eS Sie... 69 


Makes good use ot comparative tabular 


statistics to give perspective of operations. 
Gives strong picture of operations in the 
field, but could highlight financial section 


more. 


Square D Co. 
PUN A oo. oe eee oe 80% 
Financial Data ............... 71 
General Information ........... 68. 
FEE ae ee 72 


Unconventional narrative, relying heav- 
ily upon graphs to interpret results. Pic- 
tures and captions carry the burden of 
telling market and product story. An ef- 
fective presentation. 











Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


By producing more than we con- 
sume, by growing more than we eat, 
by saving more of what we earn... 
we can provide an ample living for all 
our population, take care of those un- 
able to earn a living, and attain that 
security and freedom from the tyranny 
of men and nature all other economic 
systems promise but only ours can de- 
liver. —Locxe, Inc. 


A true history of human events would 
show that a far larger proportion of our 
acts are the results of sudden impulses 
and accident, than of that reason of 
which we so much boast. —Cooper. 


Accustom yourself to submit on 
every occasion to a small present evil, 
to obtain a greater distant good. This 
will give decision, tone, and energy to 
the mind, which, thus disciplined, will 
often reap victory from defeat, and 
honor from repulse. —CoLTon. 


To cultivate a garden is to walk with 
God. —BovEE. 


Nothing is so great an instance of 
ill-manners as flattery. If you flatter all 
the company, you please none; if you 
flatter only one or two, you affront the 
rest. —SwIFT. 


Fidelity is seven-tenths of business 
success. —PAXTON. 


We are raising a generation that has 
a woefully small stock of ideas and in- 
terests and emotions. It must be amused 
at all costs but it has little skill in amus- 
_ing itself. It pays some of its members 
to do what the majority can no longer 
do for themselves. It is this inner pov- 
erty. that makes for the worst kind of 
boredom. 
—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


Independency may be found in com- 
parative as well as in absolute abund- 
ance; I mean where a contracts 
his desires within the limits of his for- 
tune. —SHENSTONE. 


Clocks will go as they are set; but 


man, irregular man, is never constant, - 


never certain. —Orway. 
When you're average, you're as close 
to the bottom as you are to the top. 
—Hupson NEWSLETTER. 


Man must work. That is certain as 
the sun. But he may work grudgingly 
or he may work gratefully; he may 
work as a man, or he may work as a 
machine. There is no work so rude, 
that he may not exalt it; no work so 
impassive, that he may not breathe a 
soul into it; no work so dull that he 
may not enliven it. —Henry Gres. 


The march of intellect is proceeding 
at quick time; and if its progress be not 
accompanied by a corresponding im- 
provement in morals and religion, the 
faster it proceeds, with the more vio- 
lence will you be hurried down the 


road to ruin. —SOuUTHEY. 


The devil never tempted a man 
whom he found judiciously employed. 
—SPURGEON. 


The advertising man is a liaison be- 
tween the products of business and the 


mind of the nation. He must know both ° 


betore he can serve either. 
—GLENN FRANK. 


A. T. Stewart started life with a dol- 
lar and fifty cents. This merchant 
prince began by calling at the doors 
of houses in order to sell needles, thread 
and buttons. He soon found the people 
did not want them, and his small stock 
was thrown back on his hands. Then 
he said wisely, “I'll not buy any more 
of these goods, but I'll go and ask peo- 
ple what they do want.” Thereafter he 
studied the needs and desires of people, 
found out just what they most wanted, 
endeavored to meet those wants, and 
became the greatest business man of 
his time. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Riches are for spending, and spend- 
ing for honor and good actions; there- 
fore extraordinary expense must be lim- 
ited by the worth of the occasion. 

—BAcon. 


hath a calling hath an office of profit 
and honor; but then the trade must be 
worked at, and the calling followed, or 
neither the estate nor office will 
enable us to pay our taxes. If we are 
industrious, we shall never starve; for 
at the workingman’s house hunger 
looks in, but darss not enter. Nor will 
the bailiff or the constable enter, for 
industry pays debts, while idleness and 
neglect increase them. §_—FRANKLIN. 


Others are affected by what I am 
and say and do. And these others have 
also these spheres of influence. So that 
a single act of mine may spread in 
widening circles through a nation of 
humanity. —CHANNING. 


The value of compassion cannot be 
over-emphasized. Any one can criticig: 
It takes a.true believer to be com 
passionate. No greater burden can be 
born by an individual than to know no 
one cares or understands. 

—ArtTHuR H. Stamnsack, D.D. 


You cannot do away with the com- 
petitive system so long as trademarks 
remain to distinguish one product 
from another. You cannot cut out large- 
scale manufacture so long as there are 
established brands which breed con- 
sumer confidence and thus make mass 
production not only possible and profit- 
able, but also economical. 

—PHILie SALISBURY. 


Insincerity in a man’s own heart 
must make all his enjoyments—all that 
concerns him, unreal; so that his whole 
life must seem like a merely dramatic 
representation. —HAWTHORNE. 


Thou must content thyself to see the 
world imperfect as it is. Thou wilt 
never have any quiet if thou vexest thy- 
self because thou canst not bring man- 
kind to that exact notion of things and 
rule of life which thou hast formed 
in thine own mind. —FULLER. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text... 


Sent in by 0. 4. Workman as ye 
0. 


° 
e) hat’s 
frente text? A Forszs 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


our 
k 


Let your conversation be without covet- 
ousness; and be content with such things 


have: for He hath said, I will never 


leave thee, nor forsake thee. 


—Hesrews 13:5 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


MONTH 
on the M. & St. L. 





VILL LL, 


A’ Johnny Careful says, April is Perfect 
Shipping Month. In April, Shippers and 
Railroads take stock of progress toward the 
goal of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every year, 
industry and the workers who pack, label 
and load freight demonstrate greater effi- 
ciency. Railroads, utilizing all the new 
equipment they can buy cr build, contribute 
to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round 
and Perfect Shipping Month is celebrated 
12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight 
service, for Shippers and Receivers, for 


The ee & St. Louis Kalway 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 






































Agriculture and Industry, for Connecting 
Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can 
make it. Helping also are growing fleets of 
modern equipment, like Diesel Locomotive 
No. 448, newest type of M. & St. L. motive 
power. 






GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





FIRST AID. 


for Summer Emergencies 


Last year more than 10% million people were injured 
by accidents—an average of one every 3 seconds. There 
were undoubtedly many million more minor accidents 
which were never reported. 

Many types of injuries occur most frequently in sum- 
mer. Knowing First Aid, including what to do until the 
doctor comes, may prevent complications and save 
someone’s life. To help you meet such emergencies, cut 
out the chart below and place it in your First Aid kit. 
In case of a serious accident, however, it is always 
wise to call a doctor at once. 





INJURY FIRST AID TREATMENT 


INJURY 


FIRST AID TREATMENT 





Cuts, scratches, or 
any small wounds Clean the wound with mild 
soap and water and apply anti- 
septic. When dry, cover with 
sterile dressing. 


Drowning or when 
breathing stops 


Start artificial respiration 
immediately. Keep victim warm, 
Send for a doctor. 





To relieve pain, apply burn 
ointment or petroleum jelly, and 
cover with sterile dressing. 


Keep injured joint raised and 
apply cold cloths or ice packs 
for several hours, 





Treat like any minor burn. If 
sunburn is severe, call a doctor. 


Rest the affected muscle. 
Apply mild heat if needed to 
relieve pain. If pain persists, 
call a doctor. 





Lay patient on his back in 
cool, shady place, apply ice bag 
or cold cloths to head. Do not 
give stimulants. 











Ivy, Oak, and 
Sumac poisoning 


Wash with soap and water 
immediately after exposure. If 
redness and blisters appear, ap- 
ply calomine lotion or use com- 
presses soaked in cold baking 
soda or epsom salts. 








If you would like to learn some of 
the more important First Aid tech- 
niques, ask your Red Cross about 
their First Aid classes. In addition, 
Metropolitan has prepared a booklet 
which describes methods of handling 
many injuries. To get a copy, write 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet 69-F, 
entitled “‘First Aid.” 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from — 
understanding these important facts about firs! 
aid. Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged — 
copies of this advertisement—suitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 


To VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 








